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A Study of The Ritual of Bape 


JOSEPH DOWDALL 


Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers, 
“In relation to the Sacrament of Baptism, people have grown 
tired of hearing about the ancient catechumenate etc. . . .”? 


HESE words of Dr. Montague, give, I believe, a fair estimate 

of your attitude of mind this afternoon. When composing this 

paper, I took them as a warning, and have tried to avoid 
discussing the ceremonies of the past, in order to concentrate upon 
those of our present Ritual. The greater part of this paper will be 
a commentary upon the words and actions which we use every 
day in the administration of child-baptism. But to interpret any 
text one must search for the meaning intended by the composers, 
so before embarking upon this commentary, it is necessary to make, 
by way of introduction, some remarks upon: (i) the value of the 
ceremonies of Baptism; (ii) the origin of the Ritual we use; (iii) the 
background against which it was composed. 


The Value of the Ceremonies of Baptism 


Because the ceremonies which accompany Baptism do not affect 
its validity, because they are intricate and often puzzling, it is easy 
for us to under-estimate them. The Church has drawn them up 
(insisting even upon their being carried out post factum) because, 
as we learn from theologians, they have a three-fold effect :? 

(a) they impede the action of the Devil, 
(b) they increase the devotion of the faithful, 
(c) they instruct them and arouse their interest in Baptism. 

Leaving aside, for the moment, the first effect, which deals with 
the invisible world, let us consider how the ceremonies should be 
an occasion of grace and of instruction to the faithful. These effects 
can be easily frustrated. They depend upon the manner in which 
we perform the ceremonies, and upon the understanding of the 
faithful. 


‘The Origin of the Present Ritual 


The present Ritual of: Baptism derives immediately from a 
practical collection—a Liber at the 


1. In 1985, p. $3. 


-2. St. Thomas in S. Th. III, p. 2 ad'l; p.66a.3ad5;a. 
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ing of the sixteenth century by a Dominican, Albert de Castello, 
and imposed upon the Latin Church by Pope Leo X. This Pope 
died, however, before the book was published and the Bull did not 
take effect. In the following century, Pope Paul V promulgated the 
first official Rituale Romanum (1614) which incorporated the earlier 
book.® He exhorted all ‘‘as sons of the Roman Church” to follow 
it. Since this first edition, only slight changes in rubrics and text 
have been made in the rite of Baptism. 

Let us now summarise briefly the history of our text prior to its 
appearance in the official .Rituale Romanum. The task is not an easy 
one for many of the prayers and rites come from different sources 
and were composed in different periods. But we may generalise as 
follows: de Castello published two similar rituals of Baptism, both 
originally composed for adults, but which he intended for child- 
baptism. In the official Rituale Romanum the shorter of these was 
chosen for children, and the longer, with certain abbreviations, was 
called Ritus Baptismi Adultorum.® Leaving aside this longer ritual 
(which is a parallel development from almost the same sources) 
we can say that the prayers and ceremonies of Baptism can be 
traced back to “the oldest Roman Mass-Book”, the Gelasian 
Sacramentary, which describes the baptismal practice of the Roman 
Church in the fifth and sixth centuries.® 

Our study of the origins of the text need not bring us beyond this 
point. The rites.of Baptism, unlike the Canon of the Mass, do not 
spring from the text of the New Testament, nor did the early 
Church insist upon the same uniformity of composition, but 
allowed local custom and usage to mould different ceremonies in 
East and West. ; 

From the Roman Sacramentary to the modern Ritual is a great 
stride, a passage of twelve centuries, from the. Christian assembly 
in one of the stately Roman basilicas, with the throngs of faithful, 
and the. various grades of clergy—acolytes, exorcists, deacons and 


3. Cf. Botte in MAISON-DIEU n. 32 (1952) p. 36. 

4. Cf. Bull of Pope Paul V, printed at front of Rituale Romanum. 

5. Cf. Botte I. c. 

6. The Ritus Baptismi Adultorum derives from Ordo Romanus XI (VII) drawn 
up 550-600 a.d. and based upon older Roman ceremonies. cf. Righetti: 
Manuale di storia Liturgica I (2nd ed. 1950) p. 288-9 and IV (1953) p. 34. 

The Ritus Baptismi.Parvulorum derives. from: that of the Sacramentary of 


_ Gello (770-780 a. d.) inserted in the Gelasian Sacramentary “of the VIIIth 
century,” and used for private baptism at Rome. By the term “Gelasian 
Sacramentary’’ in the text I mean the oldest recension contained in the Mss. 
Vat. Reg. 316; for the printed text I have followed A. H. Wilson’ The 
Gelasian Sacramentary, Oxford 1894. - = °° 
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priests, grouped around the bishop, to the baptistery of the empty 
parish church, where one priest carries out all the ceremonies at 
once—that is a great transition. The thread which unites the two 
is the text—substantially the same. To understand it properly, 
therefore, we must examine its original background, and enter into 
the minds of its composers. 


The Background of the Ritual of Baptism 


When we read the texts in the Gelasian Sacramentary we find 
that they were not intended for a single ceremony, but were divided 
into three parts, and spread over different days. Baptism, the 
sacrament of Christian initiation, formed part of the liturgical 
cycle; the new member was slowly, as it were, assimilated into the 
Church’s life. A pagan adult or child, first became a catechumen, 
by a simple ceremony. He might remain in this state for several 
years, even to his death-bed. Thus, if you met a boy of 11-12 years 
of age at this period, you would have asked him: “Are you baptised 
yet?”’? whereas nowadays, you ask rather: “‘Are you confirmed?” 
If the catechumen wished to proceed to Baptism, he was inscribed 
in a special course of instruction which came to coincide with the 
period of Lent. On various days throughout it, he was instructed 
and different exorcisms were said over him, that he might overcome 
his difficulties of faith, and persevere. In a solemn ceremony the 
Creed and Our Father were explained point by point, and he was 
bound to learn them by heart so that later he could repeat them.®. 
Finally on Holy Saturday, after a final exorcism, he was baptized 
in the newly-blessed font, confirmed by the bishop with the recently 
consecrated oils, and completed his initiation as a member of the 
Body of Christ, by receiving the Body of Christ in his first Eucharist. 
At the very summit of the liturgical year, when, as she celebrates 
the Resurrection of Christ, the Church proposes the highest ideal 
of perfection to all Christians, the new member made his Profession 
of Faith. 

Today the texts remain, but dna from the case-of adults,® the 
ceremonies of Baptism are unconnected with the — cycle, 
and are performed on any convenient day. : 


Baptism, the first of: Christian initiation. 
The texts of Baptism as they appear in their original context 


7. Cf. Homily of St. Augustine in Roman Breviary on ‘Wedriesday. of 4th 

‘week in Lent 
8. at least, on Wednesday of 4th week in Lent. ; 
9. For whom Baptism at Easter is recommended. Rit. Rom. tit. II; cap. III n, 3; : 


gf 
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bring home to us another truth which is often forgotten—that 
Baptism is the first stage in the initiation of a new Christian. Since 
the sacrifice of the Eucharist forms the centre of Christian life, 
both Baptism and Confirmation are directed towards it, and to 
share in the Eucharist marks the culmination of Christian initiation. 
Therefore the practice of the Church for over 1,000 years (a 
practice still maintained in the Eastern Churches; and for the 
West, in Spain and South America, and for all adult converts)" 
was to perfect the newly-baptized Christian by the special out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost given in Confirmation, and then admit 
him immediately to the Eucharist. 

That Baptism and Confirmation are essentially a preparation for 
the reception of the Eucharist, has been inculcated by Rome" in 
recent years, and still more recently emphasised by the French 
hierarchy." In the case of Baptism this real relation is often for- 
gotten, but it is necessary for the proper understanding of our 
present Ritual. 

The practice of the Church up to his own time is well explained 
by St. Thomas, who teaches that: (a) as children at Baptism believe 
through the faith of the Church, likewise they desire the Eucharist 
through the intention of the Church; for (b) such a desire is necessary 
for salvation, and is implicitly contained in becoming a member 
of Christ’s Body. Thus the special grace of the Eucharist—the grace 
of union with Christ and with all members of the Body of Christ— 


is $ received already i in Baptism. = 


The texts of the Ritual of Baptism drawn up for adults. 

‘Although child-baptism can be traced back to the origins of the 
Church, and became almost exclusive in Italy from about the sixth 
century, the Church did not draw up.special texts for children. 
She abbreviated the ceremonies of the catechumenate, made slight 
adaptations, but left the texts substantially unaltered. 

Now the exorcisms in the older Roman ritual were intended to 
cover the period of instruction during Lent; they were the Church’s 
effective means of combatting the ignorance, hesitation and other 
difficulties, either moral or intellectual, -which beset (as they beset 
today) the adult catechumen. That they are retained for infant 
children causes us naturally. to ask whether they have now any 


10. Rit. Rom. tit. Il, cap. Ill n. 3; wakes 


’ provision for the absence of the bishop (p. 117 ed. Wilson). 
11. A.A.S. (1932) p. 271 ff. cf. Irish Eccles. Record, December 1932 pp. 638-40. 


12. Directoire pour la pastorale 29; and 33. 
13. S. Th. III q. 73 passim. 
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real meaning or effect. A careful study of the text, provides, I 
believe, an adequate solution of this problem. Certain of the 
exorcisms are immediately effective, and others have their effect 
after Baptism, but in the longer period of Christian initiation. 
This point will be dealt with more fully in the Commentary. 

In brief summary, an examination of the Gelasian Sacramentary, 
the original context of the present Ritual of Baptism, has shown us: 
1. The original insertion of Baptism in the liturgical cycle of Lent 

and Easter. 

2. The preparatory nature of the sacrament to Confirmation and 

to the Eucharist. 

3. The composition of the prayers and ceremonies for adult 
catechumens. 

The ritual of Baptism may be compared to one panel of a stained- 
glass window, which has been separated from its fellows and its 
original position, and now hangs apart in a smaller frame. To 
examine it properly, to understand its pattern and significance, one 
must put it back in its original setting: 


THE STAGES OF CHRISTIAN INITIATION 


Gelasian Sacramentary: Roman Ritual (in part): 
A. Making of Catechumen A Nos. 1-7: Making of Catechumen — 
(Exorcism; signing of Cross; (Exorcism; signing of Cross; 
blessed salt). aig blessed salt). 
B. Period of Instruction with Nos. 7-9: Repeated exoreisms and a 
repeated exorcisms and prayers. prayers. 
C. Profession of Faith. _C. Nos. 17: Profession of Faith. 
Baptism on Holy Saturday. Baptism (white stole; in font blessed : 
on Holy Saturday). 
D. Confirmation by Bishop. —with implicit desire of Eucharist. 
E. First Eucharist. -_B. Period of Instruction, prior to 
; reception of D. and E. (in Ireland in 
reverse order).1 14 
PART I 


COMMENTARY ON THE ‘ORDO BAPTISMI PARVULORUM” 
(Numbers. quoted correspond to the paragraphs in the Rituale Rom. 
Pages quoted are from the Rituale ed. Lane, Gill, 1949.)..... 


14, C.I.C. Canons 786, 788, 254. 
“This practice (in Ireland of deferring the sacrament of Confirmation) does 
not violate the sacred Canons; it is however, as the declaration tells us, 
inopportune, and out of harmony with the nature and effects of Con- 
firmation.” /.E.R. December 1932 p. 640. 
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The three-fold division of the ceremonies, although not apparent. 
in our present text, underlies the ritual of Baptism, so we can 
consider: 

(i) the making of the catechumen, 
(ii) the period of instruction, 
(iii) the rites connected with actual baptism. 


A. The making of the catechumen 


§1. (p. 4) What dost thou ask of the Church of God? R. Faith. 
Of what does faith assure thee? R. Life everlasting. 
§2. If then thou wilt enter into life everlasting, keep the 
Commandments. Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, with thy whole heart and with thy whole 
soul, and with all thy strength, and thy neighbour 
as thyself. 


In translating, I have used here the vernacular version approved for 
use in Ireland, but instead of the reply ‘‘Faith,”’ it would be better 
to say “‘the Faith.” It is not here a question so much of the intellec- 
tual virtue of faith, as of its concrete expression in one’s life, of the 
rule of belief and conduct which the Church alone possesses with 
the guarantee that it leads to life everlasting. The request is indeed 
granted, by the giving of the “rule of the Two Commandments”— 
the classical summary of the Faith. The sponsors here, and through- 
out the ceremony, represent not only the child, but also the com- 
munity into which it is being received; in the baptism of adults, 
as members of the Christian community, they join actively in the 
exorcisms.!5 


§3. Go out from him (her), unclean spirit, and give 
place to the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete. 


The triple breathing upon the face of the child which precedes 
these words symbolises the driving away of the devil.1*® The Church 
clearly distinguishes between possession of a person by the devil, 
and that state of the fallen race, under sentence of banishment from 
Paradise, into which all the children of Adam are born.” The 


15. Rit. Rom. tit. II, cap. IV, nos. 16, 18, 20. 


16. im the Mutual of follows a breathing the face which 
symbolises the “‘in-spiration” of the Holy Ghost. n. 9. 
17. Cf. Epistle to Ephesians, c. II, 3; and I Cor. c. XV, 9. 
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which ‘he has a special power, since he succeeded in using the 
intellect and senses of the very first man, which were created to lead 
him to God, to the very opposite end. It is from this natural state 
that the child is liberated. 


§4. (p. 5) Receive the mark of the Cross, both on your + 
forehead, and on your + heart; adopt the Faith 
which is of divine teaching, and so live that you 
may already be a temple of God. 


In a simple but profound rite, the priest puts the sign of the 
Cross upon the child for the first time. Some of the symbolism is 
lost for us who make the sign of the Cross differently, but when 
these prayers were composed the Christians were accustomed to 
signing themselves in this fashion.® The first Cross is the mark of 
Christ’s personal ownership and of His protection,—it is a gift, 
“‘Accipe.” The contrast of “head” and “heart” is not that of 
intelligence and affections as nowadays, but that of exterior sign 
and internal dispositions, for the Latin “‘cor’”’ stood for the interior 
life.” Thus the external mark of the Cross calls for an interior 
conversion. The two prayers which follow were originally alter- 
native conclusions of the rite. - 


Let us pray 

O Lord, graciously hear our prayers, and guard with the 

unfailing power of the Cross this your candidate N., who has 

been marked with its sign; that by keeping the first-fruits ‘of 

your glory, he(she) may deserve through his(her) fidelity to 

your Commandments, to attain to the glory of re-birth. 
Through Christ our Lord. R. Amen.”4 


85. (p. 6) Almighty and eternal God, Father of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, deign to look upon this your servant 
_N., whom you have graciously called to the 
beginning of the Faith. Drive out from him(her) 


18. The rubric in the Gelasian Sacramentary speaks of a cross only on the 
forehead (ed. Wilson, p. 113). 

19. Cf.. Botte in MAISON-DIEU, 32 (1952), p. 27 

20. In both Gelasian (ed. Wilson, p.. 46, 2. 1) and Gregorian Sacramentary 
(ed. Wilson, p. 159, n. 10). 

21. “lectus”. was @ technical term which ‘described those who were considered 
~ by the Church to be eligible for Baptism. The divine election to grace is not 
primarily intended, so I have used a 
status, rather than “your chosen one.” 4 
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all interior darkness; snap all the bonds whereby 
Satan bound him(her); open to him(her), O Lord, 
the door of your mercy, so that, penetrated by the 
symbol of your wisdom, and freed from the 

corruption of all evil desires, he(she) may joyfully 

serve you in the Church, and in the sweet odour 

of your teaching go forward from day to day. 

Through the same Christ Our Lord. R. Amen. 


The meaning of the first prayer has been obscured by changes 
made in the sixteenth century, especially by the addition of “‘tuae” 
to the word “‘gloriae.” If you omit it, you see that “‘the first-fruits of 
glory” which are contrasted with the “glory of re-birth” refers to 
the incipient or initial glory of the catechumen, who already 
possesses the first elements of Faith.22 The second prayer also 
implies a period of preparation for Baptism, and refers to the 
giving of salt, the rite which follows immediately. You may note 
that in it “Faith” is used in the concrete sense of fidelity to the 
Christian rule of life. 

Now follows the blessing of the salt; a blessing which determines 
its peculiar effect as a remedy against the devil, and a preservative. . 
throughout life. 


§6. (p. 7) O salt, creature of God, I exorcize you in the name 
of God + the Father Almighty, and in the love 
of Our Lord Jesus + Christ and in the strength 
of the Holy + Spirit. I exorcize you by the 
living + God, the true + God, the holy + God, 
the God + who brought you into being to safe- 
guard the human race, and commanded you to be 
consecrated by His servants for. the benefit of 
those who are coming into the Faith, so that by 
the power of the Holy Trinity you might become 
a health-giving sacrament to put the enemy to 
flight. Therefore, we beg You, O Lord our God, 
to sanctify + by Your power of sanctification, and 

- to bless + with Your blessing this salt which You: 
have created, so that it may become a perfect 
medicine for all who receive it, and may remain 

always in every fibre of their being. In the name 
_of Our Lord. Jesus.Christ who will come to judge 
- the living and. the: dead and the world by fire. 

Amen. 

22. Cf. Botte o.c., p. 31. 
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§7. (p. 8) N., Receive the salt of wisdom; may it win mercy 


‘and forgiveness for you unto life everlasting. 
R. Amen. 
Peace be with you. R. And with your spirit. 


Let us pray. 

God of our fathers, Author of all truth, we most 
humbly pray that you may look with favour upon 
this your servant, and not allow him(her), who is 
now tasting this first nourishment of salt, to hunger 
much longer before he(she) be fully satisfied by the 
heavenly food; thus may he(she) be ever fervent in 
spirit, rejoicing in hope, and loyal to your name. 
Bring him(her), O Lord, to the font of the re-birth, 
that he(she) may merit to receive with your faithful 
servants the eternal rewards which you have 
promised. Through Christ Our Lord. R. Amen. 


The signing with the Cross, the accompanying imposition of 
hands, and the giving of blessed salt completed the rite of entry. 
into the catechumenate—the lowest rank of the Christian body. 
You may note that the salt is considered not only as a remedy and 
a preservative, but as a preparation—a sort of hors d’oeuvre before 
the heavenly food of the Eucharist which is the ultimate goal of the 
catechumen. In recent years some authors have considered it a 
symbol of welcome into the community, but this ncaertmiae is 
certainly alien to the original texts. 


B. Exorcisms and prayers. (Period of Instruction). 
§7. (p. 9) I exorcize you, unclean spirit, in the name of the + 


Father, and of the +Son, and of the Holy + 
Spirit, that you go out and depart from ‘this 
servant of God, N., for He Himself commands 
you, Spirit accursed and damned, He who walked 
upon the sea and stretched out His right hand to 
Peter, as he was sinking. — 

"Therefore, accursed devil, acknowledge the 
~~ “give honour to the living and true God, to Jesus. 
‘:- Christ His Son, and to the Holy Spirit, and depart - 

> from this servant of God, N., because Our Lord: 
and God Jesus Christ has deigned to call him(her) : 
to Himself, to His holy grace and — and 
to the font of Baptism. % 
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§8. (p. 10) And you, accursed devil, never dare to violate this 
--. sign of the Holy + Cross, which we are placing 
on his forehead. Through the same Christ Our 

Lord. R. Amen. 


§9. (p. ” (Imposition of hands.) 


Let us pray 

Oo reed, holy Father, Almighty eternal God, author of 

- light and of truth, of your fatherly love, unfailing and most 

holy, deign, I pray, to illumine this your servant N., with the 

light of your understanding; purify and sanctify him(her); 

grant him(her) true knowledge that, being worthy of the grace 

of your Baptism, he(she) may retain a steadfast hope, true 

judgment, and the sacred doctrine. Through Christ Our Lord. 
R. Amen. 


In these prayers a new note is struck. The Church now asks for 
understanding and perseverance. The prayers correspond to the 
many exorcisms read over the catechumens during their period of 
Lenten instruction, which usually concluded with the prayer: 
‘Ergo, maledicte diabole . . . etc.”’ In such a context the reference to 
St. Peter, who doubted and began to lose courage, is very apt. 

. The final prayer, said during the imposition of hands, is obscure, 
as it has been changed rather drastically to suit infant baptism, 
although clearly drawn up for an adult catechumen. In the present 
Ritus Baptismi Adultorum, the original version is preserved, and 
concludes: 


... grant him(her) true knowledge that he(she) may be worthy 
to advance to the grace of Baptism; may he(she) retain a stead- 
fast. hope, true judgment and the sacred doctrine, so that 
he(she) may be fit to receive your grace. 


The slight adaptation of such texts for the Baptism of children, 
does not solve the deeper question of the purpose and effect of these 
exorcisms when’ pronounced over infant children. There can be no 
question of their retaining “a steadfast hope, true judgment and the 
sacred’ doctrine” or of at their 


- 


23. Rit. Rom. tit. I, c. IV, n. 28. 
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Three opinions ‘are current among theologians: 

(1) The first considers the exorcisms prior to Baptism as symabolit 
representations of the future effects of the sacrament: However, 
this hardly accounts for the imperative tone used, nor for the 
historical origins of these exorcisms. Following St. Thomas, I 
believe that the exorcisms do more than merely signify, and they 
are not to be put on a par with the white veil or lighted candle 
which play a symbolic part in the ceremony. 


(2) The second view considers that the effect of all the exorcisms 
is to remove any obstacle which the devil may cause before the 
reception of Baptism, and to dispose the recipient to receive it with 
the maximum of fruit. This is reasonable for the case of an adult, 
by whom the grace of Baptism can be received in different measure 
according to his dispositions, but all infant children receive it in 
equal measure. 


- (3) The third view considers as one whole the initiation of a 
Christian from Baptism to the Eucharist. According to the practice 
of the English-speaking Church at least, the Instruction in Faith 
follows Baptism but precedes Confirmation and the First Com- 
munion. It seems reasonable to consider that the exorcisms have 
regard especially to this period of Instruction in-the Faith. These 
exorcisms would not therefore be merely ‘symbolic, but would 
serve as a protection against the action of the:devil, who through 
doubts of faith, or darkness of the understanding can impede the 
full flowering of Faith i in the young Christian. 


, (p. My N., Enter into the: seitiple of God, ‘that you may ive 
a share with Christ unto life everlasting. R. Amen. 


§11. Recitation of the Apostles’ Creed, 
(pp. 11- 12). Recitation of the Our Father. 


The entry into the church from the sith chee the guidance 
of the priest is a mediaeval ceremony which emphasises the role of 
Baptism in bestowing the right of worship in the Church and mem- 
bership of it. Together with the recitation of the Creed and the Our 
Father, made by the sponsors on behalf of the:child, it forms a 
transition to the third part of the ceremony. The liturgical back- 
24. Cf. J. Forget in D. ‘Th. CS. '11), cc. 777-779; St. Thomas treats of the 


problem in S. Th. III, q. 68, a. 8 c. a. 
evolved from IV Sent. Dist. IV. Q. 2 a. 3-qla. 4.” 
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ground of this minor profession of Faith is contained in the Mass of 
Wednesday in the 4th week of Lent. On that day, in the Basilica of 
St. Paul-outside-the-Walls,25 patron of all converts, a solemn 
explanation was given of the Creed and Our Father, and the 
Catechumens were called later to repeat them by heart. There is no 
trace in the Ritual of this solemn explanation of the Creed and Our 
Father, but the texts of the Mass for this Wednesday as found in 
the Roman missal today, are filled with the theme of Baptism. 

According to the rubric the priest now approaches the baptistery, 
and the prayers which follow are those which were said prior to the 
Blessing of the Font on Holy Saturday. They form the immediate 
preparation for Baptism. 


C. Ceremonies connected with actual Baptism 


§12. (p. 13) I exorcize you, every unclean spirit, in the name of 
God, the + Father almighty, and in ithe name of 

_Jesus + Christ, His Son, Our Lord and Judge, 

and in the power of the Holy + Spirit, that you 

depart from this creature of God, N., whom He 

has deigned to call to His holy Temple, that he(she) 

may become a temple of the living God, and that 

the Holy Spirit may dwell in him(her). Through 

the same Christ Our Lord, who will come to judge 

the living and the dead and the world by me. 


R. Amen. 


§13. (p. 14) Ephpheta—that is, be opened. iaaee of ears). 
For the odour of sweetness (touching of nostrils). 
But take to flight, you devil; for the judgment of 
God will come upon you. - : 


§14. (p. 14) N.,do you renounce Satan? R. I do renounce him. 
' And all his works? R. I do renounce them. 
And all his pomp? R. I do renounce it. 


§15. (p. 15) I annoint you with the oil + of salvation, in Christ 
Jesus Our Lord, that you may have life everlasting. 
R. Amen. . 


The meaning of this final exorcism prior to baptism is emphasised 
25. For a full description of ceremony cf. Schuster: The Sacramentary, Il, 
pp. 124-132 (Eng. edition London 1925), 
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in the first prayer. Baptism makes us a temple of God, and as in the 
consecration of a church the natural elements are exorcized before 
they become fit instruments of God’s grace, so the human body is 
prepared for its great role of being an instrument of grace to the 
soul. From early times Baptism was also preceded by a solemn 
anointing of the whole person in preparation for his renunciation 
of Satan and public Profession of Faith. In the Roman Ritual, the 
ceremony of anointing has been cut in two by the insertion of the 
Renunciation of the Devil, and in the first half spittle has replaced 
oil for the anointing of the ears and nostrils. There have been very 
many alterations in the rite of Baptism at this point, which are 
now only of historical interest,”* but the use of spittle appears to be 
the revival of a pagan custom in Rome,?’ whereby newly-born 
children had their eyes, ears and nostrils smeared with spittle as a 
protection against evil spirits. Although this custom was suppressed 
for a time, it returned to the liturgy in the fifth or sixth century, due 
no doubt to the striking analogy with the action of Christ in thus 
giving sight to the man born blind. The word “‘Ephpheta” emphasises 
the new Christian meaning of the rite. The ears are opened to receive 
the teaching of Christ, and the nostrils are prepared likewise for the 
sweet odour of Christ which the Christian community affords. 
Recently the use of spittle has again fallen into disfavour, and may 
be omitted “‘whenever there is a reasonable cause arising out of 
hygiene, etc.” 

The text after the touching of the nostrils originally read: “But, 
take to flight, you devil; for the judgment of God has come upon 
you.””29 

Apart from being a more effective threat to the devil, who knows 
well that the Day of Judgment will come, and might bide his time, 
the older reading expresses well the theology of Redemption; the 
empire of Satan has been broken by Christ, sentence has been passed 
on him, but the effects of this redemptive act of Christ are applied 
to each soul only at its baptism. 

As to the rite of the anointing front and beck with oil, the early 
Fathers stressed the parallel with the anointing of an athlete prior 
to combat, but the ceremony as we perform it today, could not 
convey that meaning. When baptism by immersion was, or is 


26. Cf. Righetti; 0.c. IV, p. 49; pp. 52-53. 

27. Délger in Der Exorcismus in christlichen Taufritual, p. 130 ff. 

28. A.A.S., Vol. 36 (1944), p. 28; cf. Irish Eccles. Record, January 1945, p. 130. 

29. In Gelasian Sacramentary (ed. Wilson, p. 79); cf. St. John, c. XVI, 11; “the 
prince-of this world is already judged.” Both the new German and American 

Rituals have restored the older text. 
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practised, there is a natural sequence of removing the infant’s 
clothes, anointing it liberally with oil, and then plunging it into the 
large font. 


§17. (p. 16) N., do you believe in God, the Father Atihiaiaw, 
Creator of Heaven and earth? R. I do believe. 
Do you believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son Our 
Lord, who was born into this world, and who 
suffered for us? R. I do believe. 
Do you believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness 
of sins, the resurrection of the body, and life 
everlasting? R. I do believe. 
$18. (p. 17) N., do you wish to be baptized? R. I do. 


§19. (p. 18) N., I baptize you in the name + of the Father, and 
of the + Son, and of the Holy + Ghost. 


After the last exorcism and anointing, the priest changes his stole 
from violet, the colour of Lent, to white, and by that simple gesture 
he ushers in Easter, the season of the Resurrection of Christ, in 
whose image the child will be baptized. And just as the litany of the 
saints is said‘ at the Easter Vigil for the newly-baptized, so too, 
although the parish church be empty of visible worshippers, we 
should believe that the Church militant and triumphant is present 
at the baptism of éach new member. 

In the earlier Roman rite it was the normal practice for the 
baptism to coincide with ‘the public profession of Faith, which 
apparently served as thé form of the sacrament: After each inter- 
rogation: “Dost thou bélieve?’”’ the candidate was immersed in the 
forit, or had water poured over him:® This.mode of administration 
prevailed in the West until the end of the eighth century, when wé 
find the form: “I baptize thee . . .” added.*4 Baptism by partial 
immersion—that i is, where the. candidate’ s feet are in the font and 


30. In: Traditio Poe. of Hippolytus, ed. Botte “‘Sources Chrétiennes,” p. 50. 

31. In the Ritual of. Sacramentary. of Gello, cf. Gelasian Sacramentary, ed, 
Wilson, p. 81, note 7. The words “ego te baptizo . . .” are also absent from 
the old Milanese rite, although found substantially already i in the Didache 
and explicitly in many Easter texts. The Roman. mode of administration 
emphasised the ‘réle of ‘the ‘adult’s faith, in the sacrament, which con- 
Stitutes an enlisting in’ God’s service, cf. the dialogue “form” in Marriage. 

*~ Although other explanations for the absence of the words “ego te pace 

the early Roman and*Milanese Rites have been proposéd, the ‘majority 
of liturgists today hold the above view. Cf. Righetti, IV, 86-88. ; 
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the water is poured over him, continued to be the more common 
mode of administration in the West up to the fourteenth century, 
and is still used in the East.*? In it the symbolism of co-burial and 
co-resurrection with Christ is more apparent. The rubric of pouring 
the water “tin modum crucis’’ first appears in the sixteenth century.** 

Although - rich and sometimes fanciful symbolism has been 
developed by Christian writers with regard to the water of Baptism, . 
it is good to recall the Church’s teaching on it, and to remind our- 
selves that the fundamental symbolism of water in Scripture, the 
symbolism which the Jews and first Christians associated with it, 
is not so much that of a cleansing agent, as of a source of death and 
life. The waters which flowed in Paradise, and at the beginning of 
the creation were pregnant with new life, while the waters of the 
deluge became a type of God’s destruction of the works of sin, and 
of new life for the just per aquam; this lesson was repeated in the 
waters of the Red Sea. It is this symbolism which the Church stresses 
in the magnificent texts which precede and enshrine the Solemn 
Blessing of the baptismal font on Holy Saturday.** 


§23. (p. 19) May Almighty God, Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has given you a new birth by water 
and by the Holy Ghost, and who has given you 
pardon of all your sins, anoint + you with the 
chrism of salvation, in the same Jesus Christ Our 
Lord, unto life everlasting. R. Amen. 

Peace to you. R. And with your spirit. 


. In placing chrism on the child’s head after baptism there is 
performed one of the oldest rites in the history of God’s people, a 
ceremony which the Church has taken from the Old Testament. 
. We first hear of it in the First Book of Kings, when Samuel poured 
oil on the head of the young Saul and consecrated him a priest— 
King of God’s chosen people. For such anointing symbolised 
closeness and consecration to God. Years later when Saul was 
dying, leaning on his spear on Mount Gelboe, he ordered one of 
his attendants to kill him; but King David executed the man, 
saying: “Did you dare lay hands on the anointed of the Lord?” 


32. S. Th. ll, a. 66, a. 7 ad 2—immersion is called ‘ ‘communior et laudabilior.” 
33. Righetti 0.c., IV, p. 87. 

34. The symbol ‘of the baptismal font itself has been the subject of a careful 
study by W. Medard, O.F.M. The Symbolism of the Baptismal Font in early 
Christian Thought, Washington, 1951. The two-fold symbolism of satis and 
of womb is traced from Scripture to present. liturgical-usage: - - - 
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Even though Saul had sinned, he remained a sacred person. Like- 
wise this anointing symbolises the sacred quality of the newly- 
baptized Christian, a quality which will remain always, even though 
he sin, for it is a sharing in the kingship and priesthood of Christ. 
In the words of theology, the newly-baptized has received a 
sacred and indelible character on his soul. 

The first Kiss of Peace to the new member of the Christian com- 
munity follows. The Kiss of Peace is not actually given, for the 
formula only appears in the 12th-13th century.*® Prior to this, 
Confirmation normally followed immediately on Baptism and the 
child received the welcoming Kiss of Peace (the present tap on the 
cheek) from the Bishop. 


§24. (p. 19) Receive this white garment; may you bear it still 
unstained before the Judgment seat of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, so that you may have everlasting life. 
R. Amen. 


§25. (p. 20) Receive this burning light and keep your Baptism 
without blemish; obey the Commandments of 
God, so that when the Lord comes to the marrage- 
feast you may go to meet Him, together with all 
the saints in the halls of Heaven, and may live for 
ever and ever. R. Amen. 


§26. (p. 20) N., Go in peace, and the Lord be with you. R. Amen: 


These customs continue the atmosphere of Easter, for both white 
garments and a lighted candle were traditionally associated with the 
Resurrection. There is a certain anomaly in the Ritual of Baptism 
for children as the rubric speaks of a small cloth placed on the head, 
while the prayer refers to a garment worn. This can be explained, 
by reference to the ritual for adults, where there is mention of a 
white cloth placed over the anointed head—the chrismale—and also 
a white garment. The present prayer refers to the garment, while 
the white cloth is a relic of the chrism-band.** 

The second prayer is of mediaeval origin, and compares the life 
of the newly-baptized Christian to the prudent virgin’s watching for 
the coming of Christ. 


35. Righetti, o.c., IV, p. 75. 
36. Rituale Romanum tit. Il, c. TV, n. 42. 
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At the beginning of this paper, I said that the ceremonies of 
Baptism have a three-fold effect: 
(a) they impede the action of the devil. 
(b) they increase the devotion of the faithful. 
(c) they instruct them, and arouse their interest in Baptism. 

We have seen that the exorcisms have their effect not only prior 
to Baptism, but may also be held to impede the action of the devil, 
during the period of instruction in the Faith. By way of conclusion, 
let me put before you the lessons which, in my opinion, the cere- 
monies attached to Baptism should convey to the faithful, and the 
deeper appreciation of the sacrament which they should produce. 

The presence of the godparents, and the solemn entry into the 
church both emphasise that the baptized child is no longer an 
individual but a member of the great people of God, called to work 
for his own and their salvation in a particular community and 
parish, where he will share in the communion of Saints. 

The repeated signs of the Cross made upon the child impress 
vividly upon all that he belongs to Christ as a sheep to the owner 
who marks it, and that the love of Christ for him is such that all 
the merits of His Cross are shared—in the striking words of St. 
Thomas: “To each baptized person the Passion of Christ is 
imparted, as if he himself had suffered and died on the Cross.”’%? 

The repeated exorcisms and imprecations against the devil teach 
that the Christian life is a combat; that Baptism is not a free pass 
into Heaven, but the enrolling in an army, under a great Leader. 

The anointing of the head with sacred chrism, and the minor 
Easter celebration with which the ceremony closes proclaim the 
sublime dignity and the lofty ideal of the newly-baptized. He is 
called to the close imitation of Christ, of whose kingship and 
priesthood, and of whose very life, Baptism has given him a share. 


JOSEPH DOWDALL 
Saint Columba’s Priory, Glenstal 


37. S. Thomas in S. Th. III, q. 69, a. 2c. 


Thought After Vacation 
These things must be combined and interchanged—solitude and 
society. The former will make us long for men, the latter for. our- 
selves. And the one will be a cure for the other; solitude will heal 
dislike for the crowd, the crowd will heal the weariness of solitude. 


—SENECA: De Tranquillitate, 17, 3. 


The Use of the Vernacular in Baptism 
MICHAEL HARTY 


INCE we are discussing the question of the vernacular! in the 

Liturgy for the first time at these Congresses, we should start 

with a general historical survey? of the Church’s use of language 
in her Liturgy. Undoubtedly the first Christians used the ver- 
nacular in the Liturgy, namely, Aramaic. After the spread of 
Christianity throughout Asia Minor and the Near East, Greek 
became the common liturgical language because ever since the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, Greek was widely spoken in the 
East and around the Mediterranean basin. This was certainly true 
of the towns. Greek became the common language even in Rome, 
for when the Roman Empire spread East (in other words over 
part of the Empire of Alexander), its soldiers and administrators 
had to pick up enough Greek for administrative purposes. Further- 
more the Roman upper classes were captivated by the new culture 
of the Grecian lands, they flocked to the schools opened by the 
Greek professors in Rome and finished their education at the 
Universities of Athens and Rhodes.* Therefore we find that the 
New Testament was first written in Greek (excepting St. Matthew’s 
Gospel), even St. Paul’s Epistle written to the Romans and the 
Apostles’ Creed. It is clear then that up to 250 A.D. the Church in 
the East (for the most part), in Rome and even in Southern Gaul, 
prayed and wrote in Greek. 

“Two. parts of the Roman Empire were never Greek-speaking, 
namely, North Africa and ‘Spain. Latin was the spoken language 
here and consequently the language - of the Liturgy from the 
beginning. 

After 250 A.D. Greek began to give way to Latin in Rome and 
in the West generally and the process was complete by 400 A.D. 
_In the East, Greek remained the dominant liturgical language, but 
_ at an early date other languages were admitted as liturgical lan- 
guages, e.g., Syriac, Armenian and Coptic. Even in places where 


1. The terms “vernacular,” “‘lingua vulgaris,” “langue vulgaire’’ are not very 
happy ones. They suggest that the vernaculars are peasant patois, un- 
developed local dialects. That was so in the beginnings. But when we speak 
of vernaculars now we are referring to well-developed modern languages 
which can compete with the’ ancient classics in flexibility and range of 

expression. It would be better if we spoke of the use of “living languages” i in 
the Liturgy. - 
2. This. survey. is for. min, vivante. by 

~ (C. Korolevskij. Les Editions du cerf. Paris. 1955. 

3. Cary, History of Rome, p.268. 
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Greek was the official liturgical language, a translation was provided. 
for those who didn’t know Greek: the Spanish pilgrim of the fourth. 
century, Etheria, testifies to such a practice in Jerusalem. Later on. 
when Arabic became a lingua franca in the East after the 
Mohammedan conquest, it too was admitted as a liturgical language 
or at least translations were provided in that language. A noted 
orthodox canonist of the twelfth century, Balsamon, laid down the 
principle that Armenian and Syriac priests who knew no Greek 
should continue to use their own language in the Liturgy provided 
the translation was authoritative and approved. This is now known 
as the Eastern principle and is applied by both orthodox and 
uniate Christians. As soon as Christian missionaries moved into 
new territory in the East they translated the Bible into the ver- 
nacular of the place and gradually adopted this same vernacular 
in the Liturgy. 

Historians are now agreed that the use of national languages in 
the Eastern liturgies is not due to heresy or schism or political 
pressure. It can be shown that some languages were used in the 
Liturgy before any heresy occurred in that region, e.g. Coptic. 
This diversity of liturgical languages in the East is due primarily 
to the fact that authority was less centralised and that while Greek 
was the language of greatest prestige, it was by no means the only 
developed language. Coptic, Armenian, Syriac, Arabic and Slav 
were all languages which were worthy containers for the Christian 
Liturgy. It would be unthinkable, of course, to commit the Liturgy 
to a primitive, undeveloped language or one in which writing was 
not practised. 

Rome has accepted as a fact this diversity of liturgical languages 
in the East: she did not feel called upon to approve or disapprove. . 
When certain groups of Eastern Christians have had recourse to 
Rome for one reason or another, Rome had no difficulty in allowing 
the use of the vernacular to continue in their Liturgy. For instance 
the unity talks at Florence in 1439 did not regard uniformity of 
liturgical language as a prerequisite for unity. Immediately after 
Florence many Eastern groups‘ submitted to Rome but no change 
was made in their use of liturgical language. Even in the years after 
Trent the Holy See had no objection to the use and the extension 
of the vernacular in the East and even in South-Eastern Europe. 
Urban VIII, Clement VIII, Innocent XII and Clement XI were 
some of the Popes who adopted this liberal attitude towards the 


4 Philip Hughes, History of the Cathole Church, Vol. pp. 346-350. 
. Korolevskij. op. cit. p. 36 
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use of the vernacular. However, a less liberal attitude was shown 
towards the Maronite Synod in 1736, the Synod of Syrian Catholics 
in 1888 and the Council of Armenians in 1911. This restrictive 
tendency was positively due to a decline in oriental studies in the 
West during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a decline 
which has been very effectively checked in this century. 


The language of the Liturgy in the West 


We have seen already that by 400 A.D. Latin was the established 
liturgical language in the Western Church. In a sense it was the 
vernacular of the West also. Though it is doubtful if classical Latin 
was ever widely spoken, it is clear that a knowledge of Latin could 
be taken for granted among all educated people in Europe for 
centuries and Latin was the almost exclusive medium for literature 
and science up to the thirteenth century. While there were some 
rivals to the supremacy of the Greek language in the East, there 
were no rivals to Latin in the West. The Church was glad to commit 
its Liturgy to a language with the superb qualities of Latin and 
one which was universal in the sense explained. Even the barbarian 
invasions of the third, fourth and fifth centuries, which eventually 
destroyed the Roman Empire in the West, did not affect the prestige 
and universality of the Latin language. The barbarians had no 
developed languages or literatures of théir own, they were impressed 
by the extensive literature of Latin and adopted the language of 
the conquered as a medium of expression for their laws and works 
of government. The Church favoured this adoption of Latin and 
did nothing to arrest the decay of whatever vernacular languages 
the barbarians had brought with them. It is interesting to speculate 
as to what would have happened if the West had at this time other 
developed languages that could compete with Latin. Would we now 
have in the West the same diversity of liturgical languages as we 
have in the East? 

An interesting concession to vernacular in the liturgy was that 
made to Saints Cyril and Methodius, the ninth century missionaries 
to the Slavs of Moravia.5 These missionaries were sent from 
Constantinople and therefore applied the Eastern principle in 
regard to the use of the vernacular in the Liturgy. When their 
liturgical innovations were reported to Rome by some Germanic 
rivals, the two missionaties came to Rome where Pope Adrian II 
sanciioned their use of the vernacular. However, Hungarian in- 

5. History of the Catholic Church, Vol. Il. ‘Philip Hughes, Pp. 203-4, 
Korolevskij, p. 113 seq. 
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vasions soon destroyed this incipient Slav Catholicism for the time 
being and when later the Slav races came into the Church, it was 
to a Church already divided into East and West and Slav Christianity 
for the most part fell within the Eastern orbit. Slav is a widely used 
liturgical language in the orthodox Church in the East and in 
South-East Europe, but the Slav of the Liturgy is no longer the 
Slav of the people—a fact which pinpoints one difficulty concerning 
vernacular liturgies, namely, the difficulty of keeping them up to 
date. But not all Slav Christians belong to the orthodox Schismatical 
Churches: some belong to the Eastern Uniate Church and some 
belong to the Western Rite. Amongst all of them there is some use 
of Slav in the Liturgy and not only the ancient Slav of the Liturgy, 
but its modern descendants such as Dalmatian, Croatian, Slovenian 
and Czech. 


Trent and the Vernacular 


There has been a certain amount of misunderstanding regarding 
the decree of Trent on the vernacular. Now that the Acta of the 
Council have been published it is possible to see the real significance 
of the prohibition.6 The Council did not formally consider. the 
question of the vernacular but it inevitably figured in their discussions 
on the Mass. The Protestants had denied the sacrificial nature of the 
Mass, they regarded the Mass as a mere prayer and reading service— 
‘a word service”’—and therefore were logically compelled to demand 
that this service be in the vernacular. The council condemned this 
Protestant viewpoint in these words:’ “Si quis dixerit lingua tantum 
vulgari Missam celebrari debere, anathema sit.”’ (“If anyone should 
say that the Mass must be celebrated only in the vernacular, let him 
bé anathema.”) The. operative word in this canon: is “‘tantum” 
(“only”) and its use shows that the canon is directed against the 
heretical Protestant view of the Mass ‘and not against vernacular 
Liturgies. 

Some of the Fathers at the Council wanted a stricter pectiteiion 
of the vernacular and a ruling which would make Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew the only legitimate liturgical languages. There were others 
who favoured a more liberal attitude towards the use of the ver- 
nacular and their viewpoint may be illustrated by the alternative 
canon® proposed by the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem—“If anyone 


6. Father Herman Schmidt’s monogram Liturgie et langue — (Rome 
1950) is a very useful work on the decree of Trent. ; 

7. Sessio XXII. Canon IX. 

8. Schmidt op. cit. p. 138. 139. 
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should say that Masses may be celebrated in one or other language 
without the authority of the Catholic Church, let him be anathema.” 


Trent and the Sacraments 


Though the Council legislated in detail about the sacraments, it 
says nothing directly on the language of the sacraments. But since 
it forbids® any change in the approved rites in the administration of 
the Sacraments, it implicitly forbids any departure from the use of 
Latin as the language of the sacraments. A point to be emphasised, 
however, is that Trent is concerned above all that pastors will 
carefully instruct’ the faithful in all matters concerning the Mass 
and the Sacraments. As an aid in this work of instruction the 
Council might have made some concessions regarding the use of 
the vernacular (as it had done regarding translations of the Bible) 
were it not that the vernacular had been appropriated by the heretics 
and the Fathers would not want to give the impression of following 
the lead of the heretics. The vernacular too became associated with 
nationalist tendencies and after Trent Gallicanism and Josephism 
advocated use of the vernacular without recourse to Rome. 

Though Trent did not condemn outright the use of the vernacular 
in the Liturgy, still the tendency was towards strictness after Trent. 
This was but part of the “‘no change” policy adopted in all matters 
liturgical after Trent. The Church had survived the greatest threat 
since Arianism and a siege mentality developed which lasted down 


to our time. 


Modern Developments 


In recent times there has been a notable change in the attitude of 
the Church towards the use of the vernacular in the Liturgy. There 
are many obvious reasons for that change. It is an unfortunate but 
well known fact that a knowledge of Latin can no longer be pre- 
sumed even among the well educated laity. Besides the liturgical 
movement has succeeded in arousing a keen desire for active 
participation in the liturgy and the exclusive use of Latin is felt to 
be an obstacle to this participation. Moreover the present effort to 
obtain a greater use of living languages in the Liturgy is completely 
free of all heretical or ultra-nationalist taint. As Bishop Stohr of 


9. Session VII, Canon XIII. 
10. Schmidt op. cit. “‘Ce n’est pas le Staite liturgique ancienne 
qui occupe le centre del’exposé: toute l’insistence se porte sur la partie didactique 
de la Messe 4 mettre en valeur.”’ p. 149. 
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Mainz" (Chairman of the Episcopal Liturgical Committee in 
Germany) reminds us, it is due to a desire to exploit ‘“‘more advan- 
tageously the inexhaustible pastoral treasures contained in the 
administration of the sacraments and sacramentals.’’ The great 
modern encyclical on the Liturgy, “Mediator Dei’’ (1947), gives us 
a general directive on the question of the vernacular: “‘The use of 
the Latin language prevailing in a great part of the Church affords 
at once an imposing sign of unity and an effective safeguard against 
corruption of true doctrine. Admittedly the adoption of the ver- 
nacular in quite a number of functions may prove of great benefit 
to the faithful. But to make such concessions is for the Apostolic 
See alone.’ Following the principle here enuntiated, Rome has in 
recent years sanctioned a wide use of the vernacular in the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. These concessions touch directly the 
question of the use of the vernacular in the administration of 
Baptism. The principal concessions are as follows: 


FRANCE: A new bilingual Ritual'® was approved for France by 
the Congregation of Rites in 1947 and published the following year. © 
The full Latin text of the Roman Ritual is given in all cases, but 
side by side with the Latin are given French translations of those 
prayers, etc. which may be said in the vernacular. In the adminis- 
tration of Baptism the exorcisms, blessings, anointings and the 
sacramental form must be in Latin. French may be used for every- 
thing else.'A similar rule applies to Extreme Unction, Marriage and 
Funeral Services. This bilingual Ritual has been approved for some 
French-speaking dioceses in Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and 
Canada (1955).!4 Presumably it aay be also used in similar dioceses 
in Colonial France. 


_ GERMANY: The bilingual Ritual’> approved for Germany in 
1950 concedes an even more generous use of the vernacular. It had 
been in preparation since 1940 when the German hierarchy set up a 
liturgical commission which included such well-known scholars as 
Professor Guardini, Father Jungmann, S.J., Dr. Wagner and Dr. 


11. worsHip. June, 1952. p. 349 

12. Mediator Dei. London C.T.S., p. 29. 

13. Rituale Parvum. Rituel latin-frangais ahead seat la S. Congrégation des 
Rites le 28 Nov. 1947. Turonibus Mame, 1948 

14. worsuiP, April 1955, p. 297. 

15. Collectio Rituum ad instar appendicis Ritualis Romani pro omnibus Germaniae 
dioecesibus a Sancta Side approbata. Ratisbonae, typis F. Pustet, 1950. 
EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Vol. LXV (1951) gives a very useful commentary 
on this Ritual. Pp. 116-119. 
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Fischer. There were a number of local Rituals in use in Germany 
prior to World War II and with the great migration of so many 
people after the war, there was a good deal of confusion. The 
hierarchy therefore were anxious not merely to secure a wide use 
of the vernacular, but uniformity as well. The task of translating 
was made easier by the fact that the members of the commission 
could draw on local Rituals which already has some use of the 
vernacular. The Congregation of Rites approved the Ritual for all 
priests in Germany, so that the consent of the local Ordinary is not 
required. Regarding Baptism, the sacramental form, the exorcisms 
and the anointings must be in Latin: the rest may be said in German. 


BELGIUM: French-speaking dioceses in Belgium use the new 
French Ritual fairly widely, but the Flemish-speaking dioceses 
(Malines, Ghent and Bruges) have very little use of the vernacular 
and none in Baptism. 


HOLLAND: Latin must be used throughout the ceremony of 
Baptism, but it is customary to repeat most of the ceremony in 
Dutch also. A commission has been set up by the hierarchy to study 
the question of the vernacular and to prepare translations. 


DENMARK: Baptism is conferred i in the —_—- except for 
the sacramental form and the exorcisms: 


ITALY: As you would. expect there is. little v use of the pe 
in the Latin countries though it is significant that a recent liturgical 
congress"* in Italy has made a request for some use of the vernacular 
in the administration of the sacraments. Cardinal Lercaro. of 
Bologna has advocated a wide use of the vernacular in the Liturgy. 
In 1953 some concessions were made for Italy, but these extend only 
to, the: interrogations in: Baptism and the profession of faith.” — 


AUSTRIA: Apparently the new ‘German Ritual’ may be used in 
all German-speaking dioceses in Austria. 


INDIA: An interesting development has occurred in India.1* The 
question of the vernacular in the Ritual was raised in 1941, but the 
war caused delays. An Episcopal commission was empowered to 
draw up a Ritual and approve its use for ten years. The use of the 
vernacular is roughly the same as that in the French and German 


16. EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Vol. LXVII (1953). P. 69. 

17, EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Vol. LXVIT (1953). Pp. 148-154. 
18. EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Vol. LXVII (1953). Pp. 154-156. 
19. Rituale Parvum ad usum diocesium Indicae linquae. Sat-Prachar Press, 1950. 
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Rituals, but the Congregation of Rites did not require that it be 
submitted to the Holy See for approval: this is a most unusual 
practice because ever since Trent Roman approval is always required 
for any such new liturgical ventures. The Ritual’® appeared in 1950 
and it has thirty rites in all. More recently (November 1955) the 
Ordinaries in India, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya have been given 
permission™ to use the bilingual dancsmeray Ritual for the English- 
speaking Catholics in their areas. 


U.S.A. The bilingual Ritual which will arouse greatest interest in 
Ireland is the American one. At their annual meeting in November 
1951 the American hierarchy began the process which ended in the 
approval of the new bilingual Ritual by the Congregation of Rites in 
June 1954. The same use of the vernacular has been granted as in 
the French and German Rituals." In Baptism, for instance, all may 
be in English except the exorcisms, the anointings, blessings and 
sacramental form. However, this American Ritual must be approved 
by each Ordinary for his own diocese. According to a report from 
the N.C.W.C. News Service (dated July 1955) the Ritual has been 
widely approved, but not universally. 

We have seen already that this American Ritual may be uted by 
English-speaking Catholics in India and neighbouring countries. It 
has been approved also for the English-speaking dioceses of Canada 
(1955) and for Australia and New Zealand. It i is since’ therefore 
the most widely used of the bilingual Rituals. PEs 


‘Situation it gil 


From this ¢ survey it is dale that a wide use “of: the venient’ in 
the administration of the sacraments is now permitted in most: parts 
of the Church—in fact we might say almost everywhere, except in 
the Latin countries (Italy, Spain, South America) and in England 
and Ireland. But even in Ireland some use may be made of the 
vernacular in certain circumstances. Every prayer and formula in 
the Ritual must be said first in Latin, but Number 255 of the May- 
nooth Statutes (1927). gives. us permission to repeat all the | prayers 
and formulas (excepting, of course, the form of the-sacraments) in 
a vernacular translation approved by the Cotensy — statute 


20. The Examiner. Bombay. 5 Noveinber 1955. . 

21. Collectio Rituum ad instar appendicis “Rituals Romani pro 

Statuum Foederatorum Americae Septentrionalis. Brice. Milwaukee. 1954. 

22. H.A.R. in the Timely Tract of WORSHIP, April 1995; “gives an interesting 
account of this Ritual. — 
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merely canonises a custom™ which was firmly established in this 
country in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. We have a 
number of Rituals from both centuries which have vernacular 
translations of the prayers and formulas of Baptism. Obviously 
these were inserted for use. 


General Review 


No real attempt has been made in this article to assess the value 
of the vernacular in the administration of Baptism. It seemed better 
to state what was actually done in the past and what is being done 
in recent times to promote the use of the vernacular in the Liturgy 
generally. We should not forget that the adoption of Latin and 
Greek as the chief liturgical languages was originally an adoption 
of vernaculars. None will deny that there are always formidable 
difficulties for the translator, but these difficulties must not lead to 
inertia if we find that the vernacular is necessary to give the laity 
their full part in the Liturgy. They have a strict right to such a part 
and must not be put off with something less. With widespread 
literacy and mass means of communication we can assume that 
people at all levels of education will fully understand (and speak it 
too though with different accents) the standard literary form of any 
living language. That is something which facilitates the use of the 
vernacular in the Liturgy. Many will regret the loss of Latin as a 
unitive force but the increasing use of the vernacular does not 
necessary involve the total abolition of Latin. Latin will continue to 
act as a standard and guide, as a common language ‘in international 
gatherings and, of course, as the official language of the Church for 
administrative purposes. It is fortunate that the use of the vernacular 
has long since lost the taint of heresy and schism and what was 
once used to draw people away from the Church, may now be used 
to gather new adherents to the faith and to disclose old treasures to 
those who have always been of the household. 

MICHAEL HARTY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


23. No mention has been made of the concessions made to many missionary 
countries in recent times. There have been many such concessions. Nor 
was there any mention in the earlier historical survey of the interesting ver- 
nacular experiments in China and Japan in the seventeenth century. 

Nowadays European missionaries would maintain strongly (as is empha- 
sised in the modern encyclical on the missions, Evangelii Praecones) that 
in preaching the essentials of the faith in Asia and Africa it is important 

_ not to impose any of the accidental European environment of the faith. 
24. Dr. G. F, Montague, I. E. R., March, 1953. p. 230-231 
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Towards A Fuller of 
Baptism 


DERMOT MacIVOR 


HE liturgical rites of the Church have a claim in common 

justice to be treated with respect, a respect which shows itself 

in reverence and understanding on the part of those concerned 
in the sacred action. This is true of all of them, down to the least 
blessing of the Roman Ritual, because they are all, in their several 
ways, significant acts in the divinely-ordained commerce between 
God and men. But it is a duty which grows in urgency as we ascend 
the liturgical scale; and it becomes most compelling when we enter 
the domain of the sacraments. Here, we are in the presence of the 
divine power in direct and immediate operation. Here, if anywhere, 
are holy things, demanding to be treated with sacred care. And 
here, certainly, our sin is of some consequence if we fail in the 
respect that is due. 

Among the sacraments Baptism has priority. It comes first in 
time and necessity, and is the foundation on which they all build. 
How we behave in baptising cannot fail to be a matter of importance 
for ourselves and for our people. I suppose, at its worst, our adminis- 
tration of this sacrament will always have at least one redeeming 
feature. This is that certain sense of fundamental necessity, which 
is never entirely absent when we perform a baptism. Baptism is so 
indispensable. Without it there is no salvation, and the eternal 
destiny of this soul depends absolutely on what we are about to do. 
This is well understood by all present, and it is a thought that makes 
the minister careful and attentive. At least, we become so when we 
reach the essential part of the ceremony, the pouring of the water. 
At that moment our movements and utterance are all that could 
be desired. They are deliberate, clear and expressive, speaking their 
message plainly to all who stand by. Outside this climax, however, 
the story is a different one. We are then in the region of ecclesiastical 
ceremonial, and our interest in its performance is often very per- 
functory indeed. We have, in fact, to admit to many positive defects, 
which impair the pastoral ministry in no small degree. 

In the first place, our baptistery may be a dusty, dingy corner 
of the church, lacking in dignity and order, and with little visible 
sign of its noble function as the birthplace of the parish. ‘The 
ceremony itself, at -our hands, is too ‘often’ compressed into’ the 
_ narrowest limits of time and space. A huddle of persons at the 

baptistery gate, with only a: step ‘to go to reach the font, that is 
what we make of the ‘solemn ‘entry of the catechumen ‘into the 
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Church of God. All in one breath, as it were, we recite the long 
series of mixed formulae that composes the rite. We extract utter- 
ances from unprepared godparents, we subject the infant to a 
variety of ritual actions. None of this, as we perform it, explains 
itself easily to the onlooker, but we make no attempt to unfold to 
him its meaning and message. 

I wonder is all that a fair description of the average baptismal 
ceremony in Ireland? Maybe, it is overdone. Maybe, for the honour 
of our ministry, the reality is better than this picture. But if it is, 
if our baptisms ‘are administered with better care than that, with 
more reverence, and with some attempt at interpretation, there is 
still one further failure in duty from which we cannot be absolved. 
This is the fact that we allow Baptism to remain a matter of indivi- 
dual import and limited significance. That Baptism is a necessary 
condition of salvation, and the washing away of original sin, this 
much certainly is common knowledge. But what hint do we ever 
give of its further splendours, of the mighty inflow of life from 
above, of the heavenly enlightenment of a soul in darkness, of 
bound senses unloosed, of Christ taking possession of his creature, 
and incorporating him, a living member, into His body which is 
the Church? And our perspective, such as it is, attaches all too 
exclusively to the individual soul concerned. This is a matter of 
his regeneration, in which we do our part conscientiously and are 
satisfied. We fail to see another figure in the background, one who 
is also concerned in this, and without whom indeed it would not 
be what it is. Mother Church is there, wearing the homely lineaments 
of our parish. To her this new child is born. Within her bosom he 
will live the life he has begun. It is she who will provide him with 
all he needs, and he will stand or fall eternally in the measure of 
his attachment to her. Yet we advert to her presence but little, and 
speak of it to our people not at all. 

In the world of today, we can hardly remain satisfied with this 
state of affairs. There is a struggle coming, for which the Church 
is everywhere drawing on her deep sources of strength, especially 
in her liturgy, where they are at their purest and most potent. At 
such a moment, how can it be either prudent or becoming of us 
Irish to keep aloof from the common movement? 

Perhaps the very first step we must take is the psychological one 
of removing from our minds certain serious misconceptions. They 
are widely held, and are.a serious hindrance in these early stages of 
the liturgical movement here in Ireland. They arise in this way, 
that a principle, sound in itself, is hastily and unthinkingly applied 
to a situation where it is not properly: relevant. By way of example, 
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let us take one that has some bearing on the present matter, and 
which might express itself thus: Be it admitted that our adminis- 
tration of Baptism fails to manifest certain supernatural values of 
the sacrament. Call it a rough and ready ceremony, if you will. 
But at least it secures the essential, and is there not then the great 
living faith of the Irish people to supply for all the rest? Solid faith 
like ours makes such lapses of small account. 

‘The great living faith of Ireland is indeed a happy reality, in this 
modern world something to wonder at and be thankful. It is 
actually the background to this gathering, and gives us confidence 
of a fruitful and easy outcome to the apostolate we are planning. 
But is it correct to take this great faith, and make it a counterpoise 
for our deliberate shortcomings? Is this its chief function? Is it 
any of its functions? I think not. To invoke the faith when we have 
done wrong through inadvertence, confident that it will make good 
our deficiency, why that certainly does it honour; and we may even 
say that, in such a fallible world as this, it is meant to serve that 
purpose. Even if our fault was deliberate, true and humble repen- 
tance still gives us a claim on its resources. But suppose we are not 
repentant, suppose that we mean to follow our interest or con- 
venience in doing today and tomorrow the same unworthy thing 
we did yesterday, suppose we practically plan a campaign of 
indifferent ministrations, in cynical reliance on the all-atoning power 
of faith, is not this rather an offence against the faith, not unmixed 
with presumption? At this stage, the faith is no longer our ally, 
but a wounded figure calling for our condemnation. Let us, then, 
cease invoking the faith of the Irish people at the wrong moment, 
for irrelevant and unworthy ends. Instead of treating it as an 
anonymous alibi for pastoral deficiencies, let us see it in its true 
strength as a source of the noblest inspiration. And when it comes 
to mind, in the exercise of our ministry, let it be only to engender 
a salutary shame that we are no better than we are, and to summon 
us henceforth to more devoted service. 

The Church’s baptismal faith finds elevated expression in the 
liturgy of the Easter vigil. Already eloquent beyond words is the 
choice of this most sacred moment of the year for blessing the 
baptismal water, and administering the sacrament. Here, the 
mystery of new life which we recognise in the risen Christ is given 
a medium to renew itself in the children of men, and the Church 
feels herself close to the vital sources of her being. She is moved 
to uncommon depth of feeling. Before her she has the humble 
element of water, a cleansing and refreshing thing, though not 
without its troubled depths, too, where the enemy may lurk to do 
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us harm. Her eyes lift to God. With majestic sweep of vision, she 
contemplates His provident handling of this creature through all 
the ages of the past. In every wonder wrought through water, and 
every significant occurrence where it figures, she sees the divine 
purpose preparing the mystery to come. And with Jesus Christ it 
grows more explicit, until at last it is presented to her in the words, 
“Go ye therefore, teach all nations, baptising them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” Now then, this 
font by her ministry becomes the womb where her children are 
born. Hence shall arise the new race of heavenly citizens, and those 
who are washed herein pass among the sons of Abraham and the 
Israel of God. 

This service of the Easter vigil is the heart of all apostolate in 
favour of Baptism. Of itself, it is an excellent exposition of the 
sacramental values we wish to put before our people. It delivers 
its message in a noble and impressive form; it speaks at a moment 
when our parishioners are present in numbers and receptive to 
religious influence; and by evoking a renewal of their baptismal 
vows, makes it — that Baptism is a grace that endures in their 
lives. 

It is snipicictnt to keep the performance of this rite at a high 
level. As it comes round each year, we must not grudge the effort 
it takes to ensure smooth, common action by all concerned. And 
let us ubserve that this category of persons concerned is now 
definitely widened out to include the congregation. All through the 
Order of Holy Week, it is assumed that the whole attendance makes 
the responses and co-operates in the ritual; and thus our parishioners 
are given a claim to be adequately forewarned of the part they are 
to play. In the course of the ceremony itself, their spirit of ‘co- 
operation will be the better maintained for a few discreet words of 
admonition as each important stage is reached. There is provision 
in the rubrics of the Vigil for an actual baptism, to be administered 
immediately the water has -been blessed. All the preliminary cere- 
monies may be performed earlier in the day, and it would only 
remain at this moment to pour the water, anoint with chrism, and 
invest with the white garment and lighted candle. A baptism here 
would be ideal. It: would be fulfilment of all that went before. The 
light of the Redeemer which we worshipped, the praises of regenera- 


tion which we listened to, would now suddenly become reality, and 
one small creature, borne ‘solemnly - through the. congregation to 
” the altar and there: re-Born' in Christ, would incarnate the whole 
_ _Inessage that we preach: In him our parish would’ see the pledge of 
“regeneration for its children’‘to” be. Of course; to uridertake this 
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successfully, we should need godparents adequate to the occasion. 
And we must be fortified against the embarrassment of an infant 
catechumen choosing this moment to lament the miseries of life. 

In the nature of things, we cannot expect to be always provided 
with a baptism at the right moment, but it is well to remember the 
rubric in the Ceremonial of Bishops (book II, chap. xxvii, no. 18), 
which directs that no infant, outside danger of death, be baptised 
in the church for the whole week previous to Easter. Competent 
authorities can tell us whether this rubric is of general obligation, 
but even if it is not, it still indicates the mind of the Church. 

Carefully fostered in this way, the Easter Vigil will soon be part 
of the relgiious habits of our people. It will be the stable background 
to every recall they hear to the obligations of their baptism. In this 
connection, one thinks of the renewal of baptismal vows that is 
made at the close of a parish mission. This practice is universal and 
has been in use, I suppose, since popular missions first began. 
Made in unison by a great congregation, it is an effective climax to 
weeks of spiritual effort, and must serve to impress their good 
resolutions on the minds of the people. It seems to me that missioners 
now have an opportunity to make this impression infinitely more 
lasting. What has hitherto been only a moral act, effected within 
the ambit of the individual will, can now be legitimately att. hed to 
the great sacramental order of the Church. What has been for each 
one but an emotional reference to something at the beginning of 
his life, which he does not even remember, may now be made the 
renewal of obligations consciously assumed in the most sacred ‘act 
of corporate worship. This might be the first step in a development 
that is long overdue. It is surely high time to bring back our missions, 
our catechetics, and all our pastoral effort, to their true object and 
source in the liturgy, and to abandon the unnecessary dichotomy 
that is using up our energies in simultaneous action on several 
unrelated fronts. 

Baptism being what it is, the wellspring of supernatural life in 
the parish, the place of its administration must be kept in a state 
beyond reproach. The baptistery ought to be orderly and clean in 
itself and in its equipment, font, candlestick,-white cloth, dishes of 
salt and breadcrumbs, wadding, towel, and basin for washing the 
hands after baptising. The last-named object is for this use only, 
and no other. By way of permanent decoration the rubrics have 
nothing more to recommend than an image of Saint John baptising 
Our Lord; but there is no reason why we may not contrive some 
special adornment for the occasion of a baptism. 

When it comes to the actual ceremony, the reform we have to 
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effect is chiefly a process of relaxation. For a long time, the cere- 
mony of baptism, like all too many others, has been tightened in 
upon itself to a degree that can only be described as fantastic. 
Movement has been limited to the bare minimum. There is no 
distribution of speaking parts, other than the godparents’ responses; 
and with little pause or change of inflection, we run together 
indifferently formulae that are very diverse in nature. We subdue 
our voice. We crouch in a close cluster. We even reduce the flow 
of life-giving. water to a miserable trickle. In heaven’s name, is it 
not time to renounce this fanatical cult of constriction? Is not 
baptism entitled to the freedom of its true proportions, and may it 
not repossess itself of its vitality that has been cramped for so long?! 

In the first place, then, let us go to meet our catechumen at the 
door of the church, or as near to it as the weather permits. Let it be 
plain to all that he is come to seek entry to God’s household and 
the city of the heavenly Jerusalem. He will have his godparents 
with him, and this will be the right moment to say a word to them 
about their office and the questions they shall have to answer. 
If others are present, as they should be, these introductory remarks 
could be enlarged for their benefit. Words spoken at a time like 
this abide in the memory. 

We are assured that legitimate custom, in the case of this sacra- 
ment, permits a rendering of the Latin into the vernacular as we 
go along, and this is a permission to be welcomed. Whether, 
however, we should use it for every single formula is questionable. 
It would be a rather mechanical way to treat the rite, and it would 
merely make the bystanders acquainted with every word uttered, 
without any particular uplifting of their spirit. A more effective 
procedure would be to translate only what might be called the key 
formulae, or the shorter ones generally, leaving all that is in between 
to be covered by a brief admonition. Copies of the translated text 
would amply provide for those who wished to know more. 

A rubric in the Roman Ritual (title II, chapter I, 67) directs us 
to have one or more vested clerks with us when we go to baptise. 
Let us not just assume, as we are fond of doing, that the thing is 
impossible. It may sometimes be, but there will also be very many 
occasions when it can be arranged with a little trouble; and the 
presence of these attendants will mean much for the dignity of the 


1. The same tendency in the arrangement in this 
country which enjoins the rite of infant baptism for adults, in place 
of their own longer and more elaborate one. To read this Ordo 
Baptismi Adultorum is to be more deeply ‘impressed than ever with - 
what Baptism means to the Church. 
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sacrament. Their duties will be to hand us the various articles as 
we need them, and to respond to the prayers. 

One of the last things the minister does is to clothe the neophyte 
in white. With the words which accompany it, this action makes a 
parting gesture that is not soon forgotten. Or at least it would, if 
what we used were something better than the mean little towel it 
often is, if, in fact, it were an ample cloak of gleaming, spotless 
linen, impossible to ignore. Then indeed could all see that the 
grace of Baptism was a white garment, to be carried without stain 
before the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Everyone is aware how closely Baptism is related to the other 
two sacraments of Confirmation and the Blessed Eucharist. The 
three together constitute full initiation into the kingdom of God on 
earth. This was very evident in early centuries, when adult converts 
were the rule; and even still the Church’s unaltered conception is 
manifest in sundry rubrics and in the Easter Masses. Parents of 
today can scarcely hope to see the triple solemnity fulfilled for their 
newly-born infants, for the present discipline is against it. But there 
is a way of showing them that Baptism is the janua sacramentorum. 
(C.LC., 737) and the door into God’s banquet hall. When the 
baptismal ceremony is over, we could lead the little group towards 
the high altar, the godfather carrying the lighted candle, the infant 
still clothed in his white robe. As we went, we could all recite, in 
the vernacular, psalms like the 22nd and 42nd, and then end up 
before the altar with a suitable prayer like this one from the Roman 
Ritual (tit. ix, chap. iv, 4): ““O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living 
God, who hast said: Suffer little ones to come to me, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven; pour out thy powerful blessing on this thy 
child, and have regard to the faith and devotion of the Church and 
of his parents. May he advance in power and wisdom with God 
and men, reach desired old age, and gain eternal salvation: Thou 
who livest and reignest for ever and ever. Amen.” To reund off, 
we could pause at the image of the Blessed Virgin, tc beg her 
maternal care for the little newcomer to the family of God. 


After a baptism, certain particulars must be entered in the parish 
register, which in some cases is kept in the sacristy. Where this is 
the case, it would be a nice thing to lead the baptismal party there, 
to witness the inscribing of the neopythe in the book of the parish. _ 
This act is something’ more than a matter-of-fact piece of canonical — 
procedure. It is the counterpart, the symbol, and even the actual 
condition, of his inscription‘in the book of life. For if we are true — 
members of our parish, we are true members of the Church of God, 
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and are saved. But if we deliberately abandon the Church, which is 
here incarnate in our parish, we are lost. 

.._ In some countries, the candle and white robe are provided by 
the parents, and taken home by them afterwards. I don’t know if 
this custom exists anywhere in Ireland, but if it does, it gives scope 
for some admirable development. Our good Christian families 
could be encouraged to produce these articles to their child each 
year on the anniversary of his baptism, telling him what grace he 
received, and what sort of man he has undertaken to be. They 
could even bring him on a little pilgrimage to the baptistery, to 
venerate the place where these great things were done. And, of 
course, they will not omit to add the simple treat that means so 
much to the heart of a child. In this way, he will learn to esteem the 
day of his baptism even more than the day of his birth. and will 
- conceive a sense of Christian dignity that will never forsake him. 

Baptism is the sacrament that integrates a man into the people 
of God, and on that account every baptism in a parish is of interest 
to the whole community. We must do what we can to make this 
plain. The ideal thing would be to hold our baptisms on Sunday, 
which is Easter in miniature, just before Mass, when a large number 
of our parishioners would be present, with prayers recited during 
Mass for the newly-baptised, and his godparents the first to receive 
Holy Communion. That would be the ideal arrangement, because 
baptism is important enough to merit all that distinction. Ideals, 
however, are not of their nature easy to attain, and many of us may 
have to be content with a mere approximation to these conditions. 
But there are one or two things which we can do. The first is to 
bring the school children to assist at a baptism, especially those 
classes which have been learning about the sacrament in their 
religious programme, and to make their assistance active by having 
them join in the responses. The other is to announce from the 
pulpit once a year the number of those who have been baptised in 
the parish in the previous twelve months. We must be careful not 
to make this a mere matter of statistics. We must present it as a 
supernatural increase of the Church of God in our midst, a matter 
of family pride for us all, and of prayer for the perseverance of 
these new members in Christ. . 

The purpose of the present. paper has been to suggest an apostolate 
of Baptism that conforms to the true nature of the sacrament, and 
draws its strength from no other source; and at this point, it may 
claim to have covered the whole range of its subject, in however 
inadequate a fashion. But.before we conclude, it will be helpful to 
draw attention to certain minor pendants to the sacrament. One of 
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these is the ceremony known as churching. Like Baptism, this 
blessing has suffered unfair treatment at our hands. Of its nature, 
it is an articulated ceremony, with movement from door to altar 
one of its substantial elements; but we compress it into a single 
sequence at the altar-rails, where handing the stole to the woman 
makes no sense. For some time past, the present speaker has been 
accustomed to meet the woman at the foot of the church, say a brief 
word of explanation, hand her the translated text, and then pro- 
ceed as the Ritual directs; and he has not yet met even one who 
failed to appreciate it. The vested server by our side, alternating 
the psalms and making the responses, will enlarge the ceremony 
to its full stature. 

In the Easter Vigil, some of the newly-blessed water is to be 
removed, and used later on to sprinkle the congregation. This 
looks like the birth of our familiar sacramental of holy water. A - 
sprinkling with this water which carries the Church’s blessing must 
renew the graces of Baptism in every well-disposed man, expecially 
when it is done on a Sunday in God’s house, as we assemble for 
the holy Sacrifice. Should we not perform the blessing of holy 
water in a public way, with some little solemnity? And would it 
not be well to let our people know the tenor of the prayers we say? 
We could choose a few of their more striking phrases and inscribe 
them, in their literal form or in paraphrase, on a card where the 
holy water is kept. By this means, the memory of Baptism would 
live on from day to day, and in the midst of all their distractions, 
our people could never quite forget the sacred waters where they 
were born to eternal life in Christ Jesus Our Lord. - 


DERMOT MacIVOR 
Ardee, County Louth 


That Yew Tree’s Shade 


A prize is being awarded by the British: monumental industry to 
a modern Gray—not for another elegy, but for an essay (500 words) 
“giving the writer’s idea of the perfect resting place.” For the best 
essay received an award of £20 is offered and an extra £5 will be 
awarded to the funds = the Chureh organisation: to which the 
winner belongs. 

The competition is open to all readers of this review. Essays to 
be sent, not later than 28 February 1957, to B,M.L, 2 Guildhall 
Chambers, London, E.C,2, 


: 
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Modern Pastoral Trends 


J. G. McGARRY 


YT is not a peculiarity of our days that things are changing, for 
Ti. age without change can be but a dead age. What is distinctive 

of our age is that this change affects practically all departments 
of life and at a pace which can only be described as revoluntionary. 
Have all these changes been for the better? Certainly not. But just 
as certainly many of them have been. A living Church must be 
alive to this change, must be of its age, understanding it, sympathetic 
to the times that it comes to save, not a Jaudator temporis acti. 
In an address to the seminarians of Anagni Pope Pius XII declared: 
“The Mystical Body of Christ, like the physical members that 
compose it, does not live and move in the abstract beyond changing 
circumstance of time and place. It is not, it cannot be, separated 
from the world that surrounds it; it is always of its age, day by 
day, hour by hour, continually adapting its manners and attitude 
to the society where its activity lies.” 

Now this activity of life, of change, of which the Holy Father 
speaks, is one of the great works of the Holy Spirit in the Church, 
_ bringing to mind aspects of revealed truth that may have been lost 

to sight, correcting an over emphasis, in a word fulfilling the promise 
of Christ that ‘‘He will convince the world of sin, of justice and of 
judgment.’ Clearly, then, the Church is not simply inspired by 
pragmatic considerations in meeting what is. called challenge 
of: the times.” The reasons are deeper, theological. 

It must be clear too that any liturgical. renewal is doomed to fail 
which is not basically, soundly theological. Not that we are to 
expect from every:movement a clear grasp from the beginnings of 
what is basic; what seems to many at first of greater importance 
later appears as merely accidental or peripheral. The history of the 
Liturgical Movement shows just such a progression from the 
peripheral to the central. Dom. Olivier-Rousseau, O.S.B.? observes 
four phases in its history. First, under the inspiration of Dom 
Prosper Guéranger, the. initial :phase of the movement. With the 


encouragement of St. Pius X one .aspect-of the movement receives. 


an official approval. This second phase might be called. the liturgico- 
musical. The third. phase. which might be described as the scientific- 


artistic phase.opened in.Germany after the First: World War and. 
owes its to the of Maria Laach. in 


2. MAISON DIEU, 6, p. 9. 


a 
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During this same period, let us say from 1919 to 1945, other centres 
-of liturgical apostolate became active in Belgium and in Austria, 
where the celebrated demonstration church of Pius Parsch in 
Klosterneuburg near Vienna put an emphasis on the parish and 
the people which was something new in the movement. The fourth 
phase we can date as opening about the end of the Second World 
War. Indeed—a very remarkable fact—the war was still on when 
in May 1943 the French Dominicans of Les Editions du Cerf 
brought into being the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, which soon 
became a rallying point for the missionary pastoral phase of the 
movement in France. ‘‘From the beginning it grouped together the 
different opinions, from the most specialist scholar to the harassed 
parish priest. It was to be a centre for contacts, collective researches, 
mutual information; all based on one strong conviction: the pastoral 
character of the liturgy.’’* 

We speak of trends, of currents. There is something of mystery 
about rivers in their origins. Insignificant rivulets join, meet an 
unexpected tributary, are absorbed in some more powerful water, 
just miss, perhaps, an even greater neighbouring influence. So is it 
with Missisipi or Ganges or Shannon. Each is ruled by the pro- 
vidence of confluences. And in spiritual confluences we deal with 
mysteries beyond our ken, the “geography” of the Holy Spirit. 

And there were other streams to join the liturgical movement: 
the great Bible movement, which has enriched the Church and . 
devotion so wonderfully; the missionary and sociographical which 
was making men so sharply aware of the unpleasant facts of the 
loss and estrangement and incomprehension of the “faithful,” 
there was too the rediscovery of preaching, the new interest in 
pedagogy and the necessity of doctrinal instruction; the enriching 
of the eucharistic life of the Church. In many of these respects 
Saint Pius X had an influence which we have not yet fully 
appreciated. Restaurare omnia in Christo, his motto, gives the key 
to many of the great achievements of his life—the beginnings of 
the reform of the liturgy, the restoration of chant, the encyclical 
on preaching, frequent communion, catechetical instruction. The 
liturgical movement had nevertheless to wait for nearly forty years 
for the confluence of in its latest, ‘its 
phase. 

In these our days, Gun; we see-so many fines: of rediscovery, so 
many movements come :together. Is it permissible any longer to 
speak of it as a liturgical movement ? (Could one speak of a Marian 
movement?) Supported and. controlled by. the. hierarchies, 
3. LUMEN VITAE, 1955, p. 425. 
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“‘movement”’ would seem today to be no longer the concern of a 
group but the possession now of the Church. Maxima Redemptionis 
certainly marks a historic step in this respect also. . 


Confluences 


But we must not expect that at the sound of. the blessed word 
“pastoral” all difficulties and misunderstandings will disappear. 
Hear Dom Thierry Maertens, O.S.B., speaking of Belgium today: 


One of the difficulties which the liturgical movement meets 
with in Belgium comes from a certain distrust on the part of 
many of the clergy. It is too often imagined that the liturgy is 
a matter for specialists, the application of historical studies or 
a mania on the part of aesthetic priests. It is incontestable that 
there have been abuses in this direction; priests too much 
concerned with rubrics and decorum to the extent of neglecting 
completely the importance of the fruits of the service in the 
parish. But it must be pointed out that those who are intent on 
rediscovering the most pastoral lines of the liturgy inevitably 
meet the findings of doctrinal and historical research. . . . It is 
therefore most important that the specialists in the pastorate 
should be at the head of the liturgical movement. . . . We must 
not for all that give in to those who would like a simplification 
of the liturgy which would drag it down to the level of luke- 
warm and untrained Christians.‘ 


The publication by the French hierarchy in 1951 (3 April) of a 
Directoire pour la pastorale des sacraments’ marks an important 
date in this pastoral phase of the liturgical apostolate. This little 
book is in fact a guide to the clergy towards leading the faithful to 
a more understanding and fruitful part in the sacraments. In an 
introduction Monseigneur Guerry, Coadjutor-Archbishop of 
Cambrai, explains the purpose and scope of the Directoire. He 
makes a remark which I think is relevant to the Irish situation no 
less than to the French: 

“The Council of Trent,” he writes, ‘“‘against the Protestant 


heresy found it necessary to teach strongly the doctrine of the 


ex opere operato. Such an emphasis on the efficacy of the sacraments 

as a doctrine of the first importance was necessary at the time. 

5. Edition published by Bonne Presse, Paris. 

6. id. pp. 33-4. 
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But, as is often the way, the reaction went beyond the line indicated 
by the Church. Little by little men lost sight of the importance of 
the personal engagement and witness contained inthevery reception 
of the sacrament. The Directoire opens the way for a work of 
instruction which will most effective by enlighten the pastoral work 
of tomorrow.” 

Already one can perceive the fruits deriving from the Directoire 
in the number of fine studies on the sacraments which have appeared 
in France, some of which have already been translated into English. 
The preaching of the sacraments has taken a new line, which is full 
of promise for the future. 

But the Council of Trent did not overlook the necessity of doing 
everything possible to insure the disposition of the recipient of the 
sacraments. The Introduction to the sacraments in the Roman 
Ritual reminds us of this. “In administering the sacraments (the . 
minister) will diligently explain, as the Council of Trent, the Fathers 
and the Roman Catechism teaches, where this can conveniently be 
done, what is the power, use and the meaning of the ceremonies 
used in the conferring.” And perhaps it will not be out of place 
to quote one of the references to this matter in the Catechism of 
the Council: “And it is for this reason that pastors should never 
believe that they have done too much or shown much zeal in 
speaking of this sacrament. . . . One of the most opportune occasions 
will be the conferring of the sacrament, when they will have a 
certain number of persons assisting at the ceremony. It will be 
easy for them on such an occasion, if not to review all the points 
relating to this sacrament, at least to develop one or two with all 
the greater fruit since the faithful will witness the sacred ceremonies 
and see expressed in a manner that strikes the senses the truths they 
believe.””? 

Such a catechesis of the sacraments seem to me of particular 
importance to us in Ireland at the present time. We do not need to 
wait for the reform of the Ritual or for the fuller use of the ver- 
nacular in this sacrament to make a beginning here in our preaching 
and in our explanations made in the actual conferring. © 

In one respect I think that in our catechesis of the sacrament of 
Baptism we have taken too much notice of the narrow views of 
some rubricists®. We must respect the rubrics“ and, more than 
that, love them as the protocol of God’s house,but if we do 
not have a larger view than the rubrical, we shall deprive our people 

7. Roman Ritual 1, 10. 


RECORD, does not share these narrow views. See I.E.R. 1953, p. 230 ff. 
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of a fuller access to on sources of grace. It would be tragic to 
underestimate in Ireland the opportunity offered to us on the 
occasion of a christening for explaining the wonders that God 
-works in this sacrament. 

In a paper read at the National Congress of L’Union des Oeuvres 
Catholiques at Montpellier in 1954 Pére Roguet, who is Director 
of the C.C.P., declared: 


The sacraments, continue in our midst these magnalia Dei. 
They are deeds, charged with a divine reality, but represented 
in the form of worship, surrounded by words and prayers so 
that we should not be content to accept these mysteries but 
should enter into their meaning. . . . The celebration of these 
sacraments supposes also, according to the liturgical laws 
themselves, a place for preaching. There should be no sacra- 
ment without an admonition, which is not an entr’acte but an 
integral part of the service. Rigid rubricists have sometimes 
maintained that they cannot allow any explication at baptism 
on the grounds that one has no right to interrupt the ceremony. 
But, as Cardinal Suhard has remarked, an explanation does not 
interrupt a ceremony if it is homogeneous; on the contrary it is 
an integral part of it. Certainly one has no right to interpolate 
a philosophical or apologetic lecture. But on the other hand 
one is commanded to ‘vivify and to make the ceremony in- 
telligible by apeion: That is the: true sense of the homily 
at Mass. 


We find most ‘illuminating confirmation of what I have been 
saying in the new Ordo for the Easter Vigil—the ceremony per- 
formed at the most expressive time and at the people’s hour, the 
blessing of the font in the sight of the people, the explanation and 
the renewal of vows in the vernacular and above all the repeated 
emphasis that more important even than the ritual prescriptions are 
the pastoral ones. that the people shall have these ceremonies 
explained to. them. . How many fine things have gone to the shaping 
of this Ordo? 

To bring this. short. paper to some ‘practical points before I 
conclude, What ‘specific suggestions do I make for a better catechesis 


ground if I answer very briefly: 


Editions Fleurs, Par 1954, P. . 102, 
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1. Conferring the sacrament of Baptism is an act of worship. 
It should be performed with gravity and dignity. There is no 

_ better way of teaching people than through their eyes: . . if 
the priest’s veneration for the sacrament and for every cere- 
mony of it, not merely the actual pouring of the water, is evident 
they have realised a great truth. 

2. Some effort should be made to underline the community 
aspect of the sacrament, by the presence of friends and 
acquaintances; the presence of school children (by invitation, 
not by compulsion) if the sacrament is conferred, say, on a 
Saturday morning; the parish welcoming its new brother or 
sister either by an announcement on the bulletin board or 
otherwise. Why must Baptism be at the quietest time of the 
quietest day of the week? 

3. Copies of the rite of Baptism should not only be for sale in 
the church rack, but should be presented to the parents before — 
the ceremony. Yet it would be unrealistic to think that dis- 
tributing books would do everything. So many people don’t 
read books. Here explanations come in, as I have explained. 

4. The baptistery. This too should preach its lesson; it is the 
uterus ecclesiae, the fount of the spiritual life. It should be in 
a brightly lighted place and should have a prie-dieu inviting 
the baptised to thank God there at the rock for which their 
saving waters sprung. A copy of the renewal of vows from the 
Restored. Easter Ordo would make a fine prayer for the 

. baptistery. In our nineteenth century churches the baptistery 
received little thought from architects and pastors,.put away 
in some dark corner. Just now we are seeing throughout the 
country the substantial rebuilding of very many of these 
post-Emancipation churches, but. in how few of them is 
adequate thought given to the importance of the baptistery. 

The very first doctrinal proposition in the Directoire of the 

French hierarchy states the central truth about the sacraments: 
“The Sacraments are acts of Christ, through the ministry of the 
Church, exercising His priesthood, whose .purpose is to render 
glory to God and to save men.” The sacraments put recipients-into 
living and contact For these. things .who is 


sufficient ?. 
G. ‘McGARRY 
Saint. Patrick's Coleg, Maynooth tis 


Chronicle 


RELIGIOUS FILMS 


HE subject of “‘Catholic” and “religious” films once more 

suggests itself. This is one way of by-passing the holiday period 

and the summer doldrums in Dublin, but represents, I hope, 
more than pure evasion on my part. For, as it happens, I have seen 
Le Defroqué for the second and third times in London, have visited 
the Madrid location where Father Peyton’s film on the fifteen 
mysteries of the Rosary is being shot at the moment, and am look- 
ing forward to seeing again The Prisoner at the Irish Film Society 
in October. Priests, nuns and teachers who show or hire films, 
whether for junior or adult audiences, probably know that the 
handiest source of information is the ninepenny “Focus,” journal 
of the Catholic Film Institute, Victoria St., London. They will 
find advertised there lists of film-strips on devotional subjects 
such as the Mass, the Life of Our Lord and Our Lady, Fatima, 
and some of the mysteries of the Rosary. Many of these instructional 
film-strips are in colour, and are very suitable for schoolchildren. 
Father Peyton’s film will probably be a test-case for adult standards 
in devotional films. The Institute also rents films with a wider 
religious appeal, many of which have been commercial successes 
in the past few years. These range from Marcelino (religious 
innocence and miracle), to Monsieur Vincent and Sorcier du 
Ciel (the religious heroism of St. Vincent de Paul and the Curé 
D’Ars), to the religious tumbling of Don Camillo, one of the Lord’s 
clowns; from there to religious angoisse in The Diary of a Country 
Priest, and to contemporary fact and sanctity in Cielo Sulla Palude 
(St. Maria Goretti). Of these, Sorcier du Ciel and The Diary of a 
Country Priest are not at all well enough known in this country, 
for they are seldom risked here at the box-office. Cielo Sulla Palude 
is banned, as also is The Prisoner. This screen-version of Bridget 
Boland’s play, dealing also with a contemporary but more con- 
troversial theme than the sainthood of Maria Goretti, failed to 
pass the censor or the Appeal Board here a few years or so ago. 
It has just been awarded the Catholic International Cinema Office’s 
Grand Prix for 1956: This represents the verdict of the national 
Catholic film centres of Italy; Germany, Belgium, Spain, Luxem- 
bourg and Britain. While subtle communist propaganda was found 
in this film here; the Soviet representatives at the Cannes and 
Venice festivals found it offensive to them, and had it removed. 
Which seems to prove one thing at any rate, viz., that the play is 
not propaganda for either side, but a good play, a highly dramatic 
rendering of what has become a very complicated game between 
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the princes of Communism and of the Church. (It is closely 
analogous to the Mindszenty case.) It would certainly arouse 
questioning and discussion, which is the lifeblood of more things 
than cinema-going, and would therefore be an ideal film with which 
to initiate a critical group or class. All the other films listed above 
will arouse nothing but enthusiasm in a Catholic audience and all 
can be recommenczd for any kind of audience, except possibly 
Le Defroqué. Why this film has not appeared in the Republic I am 
not sure; it may be officially banned or cinema-managers may 
simply be chary of it. I certainly would hesitate to show it to a 
rural audience in this country, believing them to be unequipped to 
face a priest as tragic hero. But for an audience of some education 
such as steadily patronises foreign films in our cities, and a fortiori 
for priests, seminarians and those who wish to understand as well 
as reverence the priesthood, it provides a two-hour experience 
unmatched elsewhere in the cinema or theatre world. If and when 
it comes to Dublin it is guaranteed a full-length analysis in these 
columns. 

A “religious” novel, play or film, like religion itself, must be 
firmly rooted in life if its moral truth is to rise above dream-worlds 
providing escape and compensations of all kinds. And if it aims at 
artistic truth as well, it must be solidly compacted of human nature 
observed as it is. A film which triumphantly fulfils these requirements 
is Delannoy’s Isle of Sinners based on Queffelec’s novel Dieu a besoin 
des hommes. It is now on.a return visit.to.this country, for it was 
shown briefly in Dublin two years ago, and it should emphatically 
be followed up. At the New Corinthian in August. it was set off ina 
bizarre fashion by the most bogus film I have ever seen on a religious 
subject. This was The Voice of Silence, purporting to bring us behind 
the scenes at a Jesuit retreat for laymen in Rome. It makes some of 
the best actors in Italy and France (Fabrizi, Gelin, Marais) look 
extremely foolish indeed, and how Mr. Pabst ever got them into 
it in the first place is a first class mystery. There is not a single 
dramatic idea in this film, much less a religious idea. The actors 
moon through a series of supposedly harrowing flash-backs (“‘Life”’), 
which explains their retreat. These situations are, without exception,. 
trite, stale and inconclusive, agonisingly emphasised. by .unending 
portentous camera-pauses. The moral problems raised would be 
dealt with quite decently by. any. clerical student, instead of which 
the Jesuit directors dither and waffle away swampishly, suggesting, 
no doubt, the abysses of.the human soul. One of them, in the act 
of deserting the cloth, is brought back to it by the.call of a street- 
accident, and how plodding and superficial the treatment is here 
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will be realised tenfold if the same situation is remembered from 
Le Defroqué with Pierre Fresnay. There, justice is done to the riddling 
labyrinthine ways of human nature and to the way it is outwitted 
by God’s grace. When his dying friend extracts absolution from 
the apostate priest (Fresnay), it is given with no facile seraphic joy, 
but wistfully, bitterly, detachedly, assuring his friends—and himself 
—that it is an empty gesture made to humour a friend’s last wish. 
So he thinks, and so he seems as far as ever from conversion. But 
it is an act of charity in its own way, it is the first breach in the cold 
will of pride, another vocation is occasioned by it, and at least the 
battle of grace has begun. 

Fresnay acts the priest’s part in The Isle of Sinners also. It is quite 
superfluous now (after his St. Vincent and his various priests) to 
harp on the strength, authenticity and absolute originality of his 
interpretations, whether of sanctity or of spiritual tragedy. Suffice it 
to say that no two gestures or facial expressions are ever quite the 
same in any of his parts. In the same way neither do his prayers or 
his maledictions wear down to mannerism or cliché. Queffelec’s 
novel, of course, was itself highly original and distinguished, a story 
of the unusual vocation of a Breton fisherman, living on an island 
officially abandoned to its sins by the Church and its priests, who is 
manoeuved into blessing, and absolving and all the rest by the 
clamours of his fellow-islanders, and by an unavowed fear and 
hope of his own that he must. In other words, by a vocation. It 
develops in a highly irregular way, but when the official condemna- 
tion has been passed, and accepted, Providence has its way over the 
official church. Most of this comes over to the film, which is one of 
Delannoy’s firm pieces of work. This is a story of the Mass and the 
sacraments rooted in the exasperations and inconsistencies of real 
people, a people vicious, primitive and ignorant, but incorrigibly 
religious, (“No Mass? . . . Why, it is like being without a meal”), who 
love and exploit Thomas because he is “‘one of our own.” (“You 
understand us.””) With mingled joy and chagrin Thomas learns what 
people need in a priest—an idol and a victim, a holy scapegoat 
who will carry their sins for them; and through these paradoxical 
demands he learns too the loneliness of the priest, his sense of being 
so markedly separated and yet so woefully involved with these 
blunderers in the dark. The scenes in the film between the murderer 
(Daniel Gelin) and the “‘priest’” conveys these things subtly but 
quite clearly, and only Fresnay, I think, could suggest the illogical — 
parental love of a real priest for the wastrel of his family. 

I happen to have seen The Isle of Sinners also in London before its 
first visit to Dublin and I still feel strongly about the cutting in the 
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Irish version. Two or three focal points of the story are heavily 
obscured as a result. And they are focal because they happen to be 
precisely those events or circumstances which force Thomas’s hand 
to things he feels he should not do. For example, his first “‘absolu- 
tion” is extracted from him on a tossing boat by a pregnant woman 
who is terrified that she is about to die. Neither the words nor the 
scene are left to us. Again, when the investigating priest comes from 
the mainland, he takes Thomas’s ciborium and dashes the breads on 
the floor, saying ““You can do nothing with that. It’s just bread.” 
Also cut, from a prudish underrating both of our faith and our 
sense of drama. This is a film about naked faith and the hard 
making of God, and it should not be smothered. Once again the 
human nature, good and bad, in this story is the nature on which 
grace builds, not the bloodless extract manufactured perpetually by 
vacuous and commonplace piosity. Doubtless the Lord can make 
His grace work almost in a vacuum and can save the hollow men, 
doubtless there are many who live their spiritual life by rote and 
pattern, but art of any kind can make very little use of them. And 
surely they compare badly with those highly individual products 
of the Great Artist—the saints. On the screen Pierre Fresnay has 
demonstrated, to eyes that can see, that the saint’s simplicity of 
soul does not issue in colourless, insipid, or impoverished personality. 


PETER CONNOLLY 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth , 


CATECHISM CONGRESS AT ANTWERP 


HE congress on religious education held in Antwerp, . 

Belgium, from August Ist to 12th of this year was organised 

by the International Centre for Studies in Religious 
Education. This body has an interesting history dating back before 
the war. Originally known as the Catechetical Documentary — 
Centre, it consists of a group of Belgian Jesuits (now aided by some 
devoted lay people) who set about collating information and books 
on religious instruction in every country. Louvain, where the 
Centre was first based, had a truly international Jesuit community | 
representing some twenty nations from the five continents. It was 
a fruitful ground for an international investigation. The first fruit. 
of the effort to pool the resources of catechists the world over was 
the publication of some important bibliographical works. One of 
these published in French in 1937, Oz en est l’enseignement 
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religieux? was a.mine of information for those of us who began 
the study of catechetics about that time. During the war the group. 
continued its research as best it could and succeeded in producing 
a series of religion textbooks for secondary schools in French and 
Flemish. The war over, in 1946, and a new world taking shape, 
the Centre moved to Brussels, broadening the scope of its aims 


-and research, changed its name accordingly, and launched the 


international journal which has since become so famous, LUMEN 
VITAE. The journal, originally a polyglot production, is 
appearing in separate French and English editions since 1950. 


Readers familiar with LUMEN VITAE will have a good idea 
of what the proceedings at Antwerp were like. The subject for 
the session, Religious Education Today, is as broad as the aims 
of the journal. It reached far beyond the limits of methodology, 
the ways and means of teaching religion in the class-room and 
elsewhere, to embrace the content of our religious instruction, the 
Bible, the Liturgy, the Christian Doctrine as evolved in the life 
of the Church. There were lectures on religious psychology, on 
the role of the family, the parish, the school, the youth movements, 
etc., in the building up of the Christian character. There was a 
day given to missionary catechetics, and there were sessions on 
the relation between religious culture and the teaching of history, 
literature and the liberal arts. 


This wide range of interest entailed:a- wide choice of lecturers, 
each an expert in his own domain. But all the speakers were 
agreed on one thing, on the aim of religious formation. This was 
set out in the opening lecturé-by the German theologian, Fr. 
Arnold of Tiibingen. Faith, he said, is the aim of religious form- 
ation. Faith requires that catechetics should not be limited to the 
content of the faith but should also stress faith as an act, as a 
personal decision. Knowledge is not, therefore, the only aim or 
the primary aim of our religious instruction. The aim is a living 
faith; and the professor went on to speak of the catechist as a 
man called to the ministry of faith, to the service of faith. 

This concept of the aim of religious education has always been 
acknowledged in the broadest sense. An educational system that 
produced ‘non-practising Christians could never be regarded as 
other than a failure. What is proper to “the new catechetics”’ is 
this. There is-a reaction against a’ tendency to limit the formal 
teaching of religion tothe ‘acquisition of mere knowledge. The 
real aim of ——e, is to form, with God’s grace, the man of 
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faith. All this is implied in a phrase religion teachers hear so often 
nowadays, you must make religion live. 

But how make it live? In terms of the class-room and the 
concrete catechism lesson, how does one set about a living religious 
instruction? The question was put for discussion after Dr. Arnold’s 
lecture in this form: How can we give the same value in 
catechetics to the act of faith as to the content of faith? : 


Attempts to answer this burning question must always be the 
keynote of a congress on religious instruction. A deeper knowledge, 
on the part of the teacher, of the great sources of faith was certainly 
stressed. There were suggestions, more or less impressive, towards 
creating a truly religious athmosphere for the instruction. The 
teacher was urged to be aware of his réle as an ‘“‘instrument in 
God’s hands” for awakening faith. The religion lesson, somebody 
said, should be regarded as a sacred activity; and for this reason 
the lessons by the priest, on account of his priestly character, are 
likely to be more effective than those given by the teacher. A 
suggestion was made of a sacred “‘space”’ for the religion lesson, 
perhaps a special class-room. This came from Holland where the 
success of Montessori education makes it sound less unreal than 
it otherwise would. There was some airy talk about abolishing 
examinations. But the real, the practical answer to the question 
of live instruction proposed at Antwerp was the new German 
Catechism. The plan of the catechism was given as an appendix 
to the printed summaries of lectures handed to each member. And 
there could be no doubt that the personality of the congress, 
second only to the genial Director, Father George: Deleuve, S.J 
was the slight figure of Klemens Tilmann. An Oratorian from 
Leipzig, Tilmann was chief collaborator in the work of producing 
the catechism. 


‘It is claimed for the new German catechism that is makes 
religious instruction alive in so far as a book can do it. But for 
LUMEN VITAE and the Antwerp congress the publication of the 
catechism had a far greater significance than that. The catechism 
is an official text for all the German dioceses, the first of its 
kind to enjoy not only the plaudits of the experts but the sanction 
of the Bishops. There was a certain air of triumph about the very 
mention of this book, a triumph for the modern catechists, because 
the work, as the authors. generously acknowledge, is not an -ex- 
clusively German idea but is born of a great.labour in many lands. 
‘The catechism will soon be in’ English ‘translation, and: then-we 
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shall have an opportunity of judging how its principles might be 
adapied nearer home. 

One got the impression at the congress of the vital interest taken 
by the whole Catholic community on the continent in religious 
formation, and the impression alas! of the great need for it. Four 
to ten per cent. was an estimate for religious practice in Antwerp, 

twenty per cent. for a place like Ghent in the heart of Catholic 
Flanders. We do not know how far these estimates are correct or 
how they should be interpreted, but they are sufficient indication 
of what is meant in catechetical journals by “‘dechristianised 
environment”. We were made to reflect that conditions in England, 
which we so glibly speak of as a pagan country, are, in this respect, 
very much better. English priests may claim a forty to fifty per 
cent. practice among Catholics. We are, no doubt for obvious 
reasons, very much nearer the English, and this probably explains 
why representat'on of the home countries in the English-speaking 
group was poor enough. There were four of us Irish priests and a 
Cork lady representing an international Catholic women’s 
organisation. 

There were three to four hundred registered members at the 
congress, priests, nuns, brothers, lay people of both sexes, all in- 
terested in one way or another in the teaching of religion. About 
half of these were Belgians and the others came from all over the 
world, thirty-two countries in all being represented. The number 
was swelled by local priests and others coming in for a day. There 
must have been six or seven hundred in the hall some mornings. 
The atmosphere in the lecture hall was necessarily rather formal 
but the evening discusion groups were homely and intimate affairs. 


We had our first experience of how international gatherings 
overcome the language difficulty. A profesional translation service 
up from Brussels translated the lectures more or les woru for word 
as they were delivered. The translators established themselves in 
boxes like telephone booths, tuned into the speaker with head- 
phones and broadcast the translation as he went along. Head- 
phones were supplied to every chair in the hall and one had only 
to tune in for the language required. The snag is that in dealing 
with technical matters a profesional translator, however competent, 
can be more or less at sea. Nevertheless the method is a great help. 
The evening discussion groups were formed according to lan 
Each group was presided over by a chairman and led by a iscus- 
sion-leader (what the French called ‘‘rapporteur’’), whose business 
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it was to give some expert guidance and keep the members talk- 
ing sense. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of these congresses is the 
number of interesting people one meets ‘in the course of living 
together for nearly a fortnight. The atmosphere was most congenial, 
and one cannot pay too high a tribute to the Belgian Jesuits and 
their colloborators who created it. We priests were put up in the 
Institut Saint-Ignace, a charming sixteenth century building, now 
supplied with all modern conveniences, where the congress was 
held. We were looked after with astonishing kindness and efficiency. 
How it all could have been done for the trifling charge made it is 
difficult to believe, but done it was. On the few free days available, 
we were taken on excursions to various parts of Belgium including 
Bruges, which we all fell in love with. The congress ended on 
Sunday, August 12th, at the headquarters of the LUMEN VITAE 
organisation in Brussels. 

MICHAEL TYNAN 
Limerick 
Not Humanity But Men 


You know there have been many bad men in the world; men 
who have cornered wool or steel or coffee or flour; unscrupulous 
capitalists cornering the necessary things of life for their own ends.. 
But I will tell you the worst capitalist of all: the capitalist who 
corners men, who deals in men, and uses them for his own ends; 
who has no love for men at all in themselves, but just for some 
block ideal in his mind; who claims to serve some vague idea like 
humanity, and in order to do so would butcher every man in the 
world to do it. Do understand that Christ did not die for humanity.. 
He died for each individual man. He was at pains to point out that 
we must love not Humanity but our neighbour. The word he uses is 
“Proximus,” which means the one next door to you, the one next 
to you on the bench, and even more so, the one who sits next to 
you at your kitchen table. The people who have their hands stretched 
out to humanity will never condescend to a man. Their love is so 
wide that it feels itself cramped when it comes to the individual. 
Love does not commence by loving a crowd. Love starts by loving 
a man. Christ loved Peter, and- James and John, and long before 
that he loved the Persons of the Trinity, and was He 
to have compassion on the multitude. . 


—THE BISHOP OF SHREWSBURY, England (savent 
Pastoral ’55). 


Documents 


The following allocution was addressed by the Holy Father 
" to a group of American travel agents 30 October 1953. The text 
} is from “L’Osservatore Romano” 31 October 1953. 


HE business mission which has brought you to Rome, Gentle- 

men,—even apart from the pleasure of this very welcome — 

visit—could not but engage Our sympathetic attention and _ 
interest. 

Though Our direct contacts with your esteemed confraternity 
during recent years have been quite understandably few, We still 
treasure the memory of many an earlier courteous service rendered. 
And these ever broader and steadier streams of pilgrims, pro- 
fessionals and tourists of every walk in life, converging on Our — 
lovely Italy and the Eternal City at its heart, keep Us constantly | 
mindful of the good offices you are in a position to contribute to 
the satisfaction and profit of so many of Our beloved children 
near and far. 

Plainly for all to see, the travel agent’s trade has its own place of 
| honour among the prodigious social developments of our times. 

In the bare hundred years since Thomas Cook first publicly adver- 
tised his original ‘excursion train’—and more particularly during 
the last half-century of constant world movement, commotion and 
exchange—you have succeeded in bringing the techniques of ocean 
and continental travel to rare perfection and precision. What a 
relentless struggle against a whole sea of troubles, man-made and 
otherwise, that has meant! What alertness to human needs— 
not seldom to human caprices—of individuals, family groups 
and even masses on the move! The transport, lodging, guidance, 
entertainment and repose of literally millions of travellers at home 
and abroad could never have become the relatively smooth and 
efficient social service we marvel at today, were it not for your 
vigilant, stubborn, painstaking effort of co-ordination and control. 

But the techniques of tickets, passports, timetables and inter- 
preters aside, may We not dare to speak of your business too,, 
in terms of dedication, vocation and apostleship? Has not the time 
i come to give it the nobler name of a profession? Why not, indeed? 
The dramatic “‘movement” in which you are playing your modest, 
yet all but indispensable part, involves far more than a complex 
series of commercial transactions. It neither begins nor ends with 
the buying and selling of economic goods and services, howeve- 
} completely organised. Your .skills and: your counsel, no less comr 
i pletely than those, say, of the doctor or lawyer; are .moblised and 
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placed at the service of human beings, children of God and heirs of 
Heaven like yourselves, for whom travel of one sort or another has 
assumed the proportions of a quest for personal fulfilment. 

The divinely implanted urge to share their joys and sorrows with 
their fellow-men of different climes and cultures, the yearning to 
enjoy together the grandeur and the beauty of a common human 
heritage, be it of nature or art, of science or religion,—surely that 
is reason abundant for treating as clients, rather than as mere 
customers, those who make use of the travel agent’s “‘facilities” ? 
There is so much that does not meet the eye in even the briefest of 
their sight-seeing trips! And how reassuring it is to realise that so 
many have formed the habit of vesting their vacations with a 
purpose more humane than simple respite or distraction from the 
year-in, year-out business of making a living! 

No, it will not do to set your sights too low. In each of the 
travellers confided ever so momentarily to your care and protection 
there breathes the restless human spirit of Saint Augustine’s im- 
mortal phrase; the soul of the pilgrim and wanderer here below, 
seeking knowingly or not, because he needs it, the comfort and 
strength of communion in faith, hope and love with his brother- 
exiles in this valley of tears. Of each of these charges of yours, and 
not only of Homer’s famous hero, the poet-laureate of England 
sings: 

I am become a name; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all; 
I am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch, wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 
(Alfred Lord Tennyson, Ulysses) 


To this meeting of men’s minds and hearts, Gentlemen, to this 
most worthy journey’s end, your professional lives and labours 
are committed. We need not, then, remind you, We trust, that the 
precious human cargo, whose interests you serve, represents a 
serious responsibility before that moral law, at once divine and 
human, which must guide, as it limits, the conduct of the traveller 
and his agent alike. 

The comfort and convenience of the voyage will be naturally one 
of your chief preoccupations—unless ‘the wayfarer has renounced 
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‘both in the spirit of the pilgrim or penitent. But let them be provided 


in discreet and reasonable measure. Let there be no conniving with 
those—happily an exceptional few—who permit themselves abroad, 
what conscience would reproach them for at home, the wanton 
display of luxurious and dissipated living. International under- 
standing and amity have less than nothing to gain from such 
“‘vacation”’ trips, which cannot fail to scandalise the tourist’s toiling 
and less affluent brethren in the country whose hospitality is thus 
abused. 

Likewise the enjoyment and legitimate recreation of your patrons 
on tour must form one of your major concerns. But could we call it 
less than treason to your high calling, were you to lend the least 
encouragement to those who would exploit the stranger in their 
midst in guise of entertaining him? Obviously, the profit motive 
has its proper, if subordinate, dignity and function also in the field 
of travel accommodation: at every stage of the journey the labourer 
or servant is worthy of his hire (cfr. Luc. 10:7). And no one would 
be so rash as to suggest the stemming of that tide of “‘invisible 
exports” which has come to mean so much in revenue to harassed 
national trades and treasuries. But what avowable social purpose 
could possibly be served by trading on the traveller’s ignorance of 


local customs and values, by catering to his baser tastes and instincts, 


by using his separation from home and dear one as an excuse for 
wilfully exposing him to occasions of sin? _ 

Here, of course, as in so much of the planning of his tour, your 
personal responsibility is divided with the host country or organisa- 
tion. But the weight of your numbers and experience, above all the 
contagion of your scrupulous adherence to an exalted ideal of 
human fellowship, can do much to raise the moral standards of 
your service to a level that is recognisably Christian, and to keep 
them there. 

To that noble end, as many a sorry experience shows, the pressure 
of numbers alone, without unity of moral conviction and purpose, 
will prove of little avail. As your organisation grows to the dimen- 


sions of a major social force—and We are delighted to note that 
international travel has become a serious community concern for 


the seventy nations represented here before Us—We feel that you 
will have already sensed the need, along with other service-groups 
similar to your own, for agreement on some form or other of a 
Code of Fair. Practice, wherein not only your professional rights 
and prerogatives, but also and especially your commitment to the 
demands of Christian ethical norms, would be resolutely set forth, 
confirmed and sanctioned. That would indeed be a happy develop- 
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ment, and one rich in promise for the cause of spiritual unity in a 
world where travellers, their agents and their hosts were meant to 
live in fraternal peace. 

Now that your Conference has ended, that brightening human 
horizon beckons you on from Eternal Rome. May the blessing of 
Almighty God, which We cordially invoke for your Association, 
your families and friends, gladden your voyage home and make 
ever more fruitful your labour for the legion of His travellers you 
are called to serve as He would have them served. 


Mementote Praepositorum Vestrorum 


Cherish in your memories St. Patrick the Apostle of Ireland 
whom our predecessor Celestine sent to you, of whose apostolic 
mission and preaching such an abundant harvest has grown that 
Ireland, before his time idolatrous, was suddenly called, and 
deservedly, ‘“‘The Island of Saints.” Cherish in your memories St. 
Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, who stood forth undaunted in 
every manner, prepared to convert the wolves into sheep, to ad- 
monish in public, to touch the chords of the heart. Cherish with 
yet more sincerity St. Lawrence, Archbishop of Dublin, whom, 
born as he was of royal blood, our precedessor, Alexander ITI, 
constituted his Legate Apostolic for Ireland; and whom Honorius 
III, alike our predecessor, canonised. Yet more, we wish to exhort 
‘you to cherish in your memories the very holy men Columbanus, 
Kylian, Virgil, Rumold, St. Gall, with many others, who, coming 
“out of Ireland, carried the True Faith over the pro- vinces of the 
Continent or established it with the blood of martyrdom. Suffice it to 
commend you to bear in memory the religion and the piety of 
those who have preceded you and their solicitude for the duties 
of their station which has established their everlasting glory and 
happiness. ‘And in fine, cherish the virtues of your fathers—their 
piety and reverence for their pastors. Cherish the Faith that made 
them strong and invincible; be yours firm and immovable as the 
rock on which it is founded; be yours illustrated with the earnest 
constancy of a Peter, the burning zeal of a Paul, the abiding con- 


fidence of a John. 
‘XIV (1740-1757) 


Correspondence 


THE INTEGRATION OF IRISH CATHOLIC EMIGRANTS 


Dear Editor, 

No mutually advantageous settlement of an emigrant mass 
among another people is possible except, by and large, on the 
emigrants’ own terms. Refuse to accept their terms and you drive 
racial energies underground. These energies may be expected to 
surface sooner or later with irresistible impact on the whole national 
complexus, cultural, social, economic and religious. 

To hold any reasonable promise of success, planning for the 
integration of Irish emigrants must be quite deliberately conditioned 
to their needs as emigrants and as Irish emigrants. Indeed, the 
obvious question intrudes itself: who, better than the emigrants 
themselves, can define the practical conditional for their integration? 

Let us be realistic concerning those emigrant Irish. It will be said 
that in the first place, they are Catholics. I answer: they are Catholics 
and they are Irish. Their Irishness permeates them to the innermost 
recesses of heart and of thought. They can no more shed that mould 
thrust upon them by race and by heritage than they can shed their 
human nature. It is idle to speak of anglicising them. To attempt to 
anglicise them would be to reject what is after all essentially good 
and invaluable in them. When pariahs among our emigrants try to 
anglicise themselves, what happens? Self-denigrated shoneens whom 
their own mothers wouldn’t own! 

The Faith burning in the marrow of our bones constitutes our 


- Trish life. Wedded to that Irishness in the emigrant stands (or falls) 


the Faith; and between the Irishness and the Faith there goes on a 
continuous exchange, the rhythm of which surges or subsides 
according as the tempo of Irish living is maintained or interrupted. 
An Irish girl wrote me a week or so ago: “‘It is difficult not to lapse 
in England. First of all, there is the terrible loneliness.” I reply to 
her: “‘Bereft of the treasure which was your Irish environment, you 
are thirsting in body and in soul for what is no longer there. And 
the sentinel of your soul, the Irish Faith no less, faints for the sound 
of an Irish voice and for the clatter of an ass-cart down on the 
road.” 

They are Irish and they have needs inseparable from their Irish- 
ness. Even the most mercenary of the emigrants have needs of mind 
and of heart that gape to be filled: needs cultural and social and 
religious and psychological, all irredeemably Irish, all easily and 
happily satisfied in the Irish environment. That environment was 
nothing less than a cultural and social edifice created by the race to 
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satisfy its most elemental needs. The Irish boy or girl at home lives 
in tune with that environment; in England, the emigrant misses 
most the wonted harmony in externals. Well-nigh perfect needs to 
be the harmony within himself if it is to suffice for the external 
vacuum. From an emigrant’s letter comes this personal experience: 
“We Irish are born to be free, friendly and spontaneous. The 
English gaze right through you unless you know them very well. 
Theis Catholicism may be sounder than ours, but their attitudes 
are English and frigid.” 

Our first role is to be witnesses. In this affair, we witness one of 
the most stupendous encounters in history: a tide of youth and of 
life surging with increasing momentum from the heart of a people, 
evergreen and virile in the Faith, to impact upon the maelstrom of 
the spiritually disparate millions of England today. 

Even now that tide rushes to the flood; tomorrow, ebb-tide. 

One poignant phrase (which I italicise) in the letter of an Irish 
nursing sister in a London hospital suggests the essential shape and 
pattern of a process of integration that promises success; she writes: 

“Tf there were any organisation in which the immigrant Irish 
Catholic could feel he belonged: if there were everywhere a sufficiently 
interested and organised body of persons with the machinery and the 
goodwill to tackle any social problem however small and however 
insignificant the person concerned, I am quite sure that many an 
Irish girl would not be driven to prostitution as an escape from 
bad working conditions and evil lodgings. And the same is true of 
the men who turn to crime.” 

Organising that will tell must be widespread, must be Irish right 
through: by emigrants for emigrants. An emigrant could feel that 
he belonged there; could feel that he counted, seeing that his 
organisation had status. He could become articulate, knowing that 
he would be understood. He would have more respect for himself 
and for the things that have gone to his make-up: his Catholic 
Faith included. And he would have more respect too for a people 
who, because they recognised and respected the needs of his Irish 
personality, permitted and afforded him all the liberties necessary to 
his fulfilment. The paradox would become true, that the more 
Irish the emigrant was enabled to be, the more English would he 
become! It is, I feel, as simple as that, and as profound. 


EUGENE JUDGE 
Cahir Ard, Kiltimagh, Co. Mayo ; 


Catholic Faith in Outline. Rev. James 


McLoughlin. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. Pp. 298. Price 21/-. 


FATHER MCLOUGHLIN has given us a. 


book which will be of immense value 
not only to the young preacher, but 
to all who have to present Catholic 
doctrine in a clear and interesting 
form to a class or congregation. 

The instructions, though brief, are 
exhaustive and ample scope is left for 
original: development of the thoughts 
suggested. 

We find here dogmatic and moral 
theology skillfully combined and the 
teacher who follows this book through 
the year can feel assured that he has 
given his hearers a sound course of 
doctrine 


It is not sufficient to tell our class or 
congregation what they should do; we 
must show them why God expects 
them to do it, and it is in this associa- 
tion of moral duty with dogmatic 
truth that Father McLoughlin has 
been especially successful. In his 
instructions. the moral obligation 


follows inevitably from the doctrine... 


The truths contained in the Gospels 
are presented in an attractive form 
and we are shown clearly how they 
may be applied to the -everyday 


-problems of life. .... 
; Apart from its value to the preacher’ 
and teacher many will like to use this: 
book as a help to mental prayer. 


Glenstat 


Portrait of St. Luke. A. H. N. Green- 
Armytage. Introduction by R. A. 

Knox. London: 
Price 12/6.- 


Most educated ‘readers will prefer to 
leave such a question to the pro- 
fessional’ scholar: and are hardly 
interested in the answer. The delightful 
thing about Green-Armytage’s book 
is that it can touch on such difficult 


New Books 


—e- in a light and very refreshing 
style. 

This little book (200 pages) pre- 
supposes a good fund of general 
culture in the reader. It would be ideal 
for a priest who did his college course 
carefully, but who simply has not the 
courage or the opportunity at present 
for learned biblical studies. 

There is a fine chapter on St. 
Luke’s background and another on 
his life: a chapter on the Acts and 
one on the Gospel. The ninth chapter 
on “Christianity according to St. 
Luke” has many fine things in it, e.g., 
St. Paul kept silent about the virgin 
birth “‘because there were already too 
many virgin mothers in those parts” 
(i.e. in the mythologies of Phrygia and 
Greece). 

There is, however, one passage in 
Ch. IX which, I think, could be 
omitted: “The Apostles callec their 
message the Good News; but what 
was the content of that message? .. . 


- It was that Jesus, the Christ of God 
- had been. tortured and mocked and 


crucified. The Good Tidings were the 
news of a horrible crime.” It ought to 
run “tortured and mocked and 
crucified; that he rose the third day 
and: sits at the right-hand of God. 


.. Jesus has saved us.from our sins.” 


“In Ch. X the author rounds off the 
various lines of his portrait: “His 


(ie, St... most’ obviois 
‘ characteristic, I think, is his. great 
- personal charm, his gentillesse. . ..: . 
_ He was the sort of man, one feels, 


who would not only ask ‘How are 
you,” but would listen with genuine 
interest to the answer.” St. Luke was 


not. merely. a- physician.. He “was -a 
-How much ‘of St. Pag Gospel i is a.. doctor. 
translation from an Aramaic original ? | 


DONAL O'CONNOR 
Waterford 

Inward Peace. Raoul Plus. Dublin: 
Burns and Oates. Pp. ix + 131. 
. 1956.. Price.-10/6. - 

“In la sua volontade F nostra pace. ig 


For Dante and a less subjective age, 
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the formula for peace was simple— 
conformity with God’s will. We can 
recognise the authentic tradition in the 
wealth of our own proverbs about 
“toil Dé.’ But our days of wars 
without and neuroses within need 
subtler prescriptions—and diagnosis. 
(How many books have we had since 
the war with “Peace” in the title?) 

Father Plus treats in this little book 
of the nature of peace, and its source; 
of threats to our peace, of how to 
attain peace; with a lengthy case 
history (20 pages) of Angélique 
Arnauld—who didn’t find peace, in 
spite of St. Francis de Sales; an 
appendix of further suggestions, and 
prayers for inward peace. ’ 

Father Plus is a popular writer: he 
is easy to read: his pages are studded 
(deliberately) with arresting examples 
from real life, and stimulating excerpts 
(from the most surprising people, 
sometimes). But so facile a style risks 
having the defects of its qualities. The 
over-all effect tends to be almost 
kaleidescopic—and _ therefore, 
one fears, ephemeral. Good things 
flash by us, and are lost to view: the 
ever-swelling chorus of witnesses 
(summoned from every quarter) tends 
as much to deafen ‘as convince. 
Perhaps, to be of lasting value, so 
much worthwhile, but disconnected, 
‘matter needs the support of a firm 
dogmatic context—surely, for instance, 
that of the Mystical Body for an 
adequate treatment of Christian suffer- 
ing—such as we find in Leen or 


Marmion. 
COLUMBA BREEN 
Glenstal 
The Superior’s Handbook. Rev. L. 
- Colin, C.SS.R. Translated from the 
French by Fergus Murphy. Cork: 
The Mercier Press. 1955. Pp. 144. 
Price 15/-. 
GOVERNMENT, Father Colin saiata: -is 
both a complex science and a delicate 
art and he speaks from experience 
since he has been a Redeniptorist 
superior himself for many years in 
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the Lyons province of his order. 
Together with certain mental qualities, 
special aptitudes are necessary in any 
superior who expects to have a 
successful term of office—and 
“successful” here means “of spiritual 
advantage both for himself and his 
religious subjects.” Moreover, it is 
particularly necessary nowadays that 
religious superiors should be masters 
of their art since the modern spirit 
has strongly tinted a large number 
even of religious mentalities and 
thereby rendered the exercise of 
authority more difficult and dangerous. 
In order then to provide something in 
the nature of a manual or directory 
for all religious superiors Father Colin 
here draws on his own experience and . 
that, we can safely presume, includes 
both successes and failures. 

The book is divided into two 
sections—the first on being a Superior 
and the second on acting as a Superior. 
The first section is particularly good 
since it points out—even to the 
subject who may read this book in 
secret—all the virtues of which a 
superior stands in need, humility, a 
spirit of prayer, and a spirit of true 
obedience to -higher authority: A 
careful reading of this section might 


‘be ‘recommended -as a powerful 


antidote. to secret ambition. ‘The 


‘second ‘section is eminently practical, 
dealing with all the everyday problems 


that. confront a religious superior. 
Altogether an excellent work * ‘that 

Galway 


L’enigme des Borgia | Fetiiind’ 

-ward. Paris: ~ la Bonne 

- Presse. 
InN. the’ chinich: of Senta in 
Monserrato in Rome lie -the tombs of 
Pope Callistus ‘ IIT and --his more 
infamous nephew Pope Alexarider VI. 
Thése who have visited’ the Vatican 
will ‘recall the Borgia a ‘and 
the: Striking” ‘portraits of Lucrecia 


Borgia and of Caesar Borgia, the true 
Renaissance prince, cool, calculating, 
cruel. Fernand Hayward tells the 
whole story of this famous family 
compactly and competently in this 
latest volume in the series “‘Visages 
de l’église.”” For those who wish to 
refresh their knowledge of Renaissance 
Rome or have the results of recent 
research on the Borgia problem in a 
handy {form this book can be warnaly 
recommended. 

FREDERICK M. JONES 
Galway 


Medical Experimentation on Man. 
Edited by Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B., 
M.D., J.C.L. Cork: The Mercier 
Press. 1955. Pp. 145. Price 12/6. 

THE Nuremberg trials threw a grim 

light on the problem of medical 

experiment on man. The evidence 
revealed that prisoners had been used 
as guinea pigs by the Nazis to test the 
effects of burns and poisons and to 


_ test new remedies for diseases. In one 


series of experiments, for instance, 
two hundred Polish priests were 
deliberately infected with malaria; 
twenty-one of them died. 

The totalitarian spirit did not die 
with Hitler and there is always danger 
of a bad use of medical experimen- 
tation, that doctors may forget their 
ideals and use human beings not as 
persons, but as things. The limits of 
their right to experiment need to be 
carefully defined, and that is done in 
the present Cahier Laennec, now 
published in English. Medical experts 
discuss the problem of experimen- 
tation from every angle, history, 
pathology, surgery, civil and moral 
law. The moral aspect is done capably 
by Pére Tesson, who defends within 
limits experimentation both for the 
good of the patient and for the good 
of others. 

At the end is published a thoughtful 
extract from a book by two German 
writers on the Nuremberg trials. They 
underline the chief lesson of the failure 
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of the convicted German doctors. 
They sinned against their profession 
and humanity not merely through 
human weakness, but because of the 
interference of the State between 
patient and doctor. 

It would add to the value of the 
book if it contained, at least by way 
of appendix, the several statements of 
the Holy Father on medical 
experimentation. 

GERALD CROTTY 
Galway 


Mystery and Mysticism. A Symposium. 
London: Blackfriars Publications. 
1956. Pp. 137. Price 9/6. 

OnE of the most difficult problems 

that confronted Christianity in its 

early centuries was to find words to 
express the great spiritual and hidden 
tealities of God’s revelation. It was 
easiest to borrow from Greek and this 
the early Christian writers did, but 
found inevitably that the term they 
had borrowed from a Greek philo- 
sophical or religious source did not 
accurately give the full Christian 
nuance to what they wanted to 
express. They had to take a word, 
already perhaps with a clearly deter- 
mined meaning, and give it another 
with the result that misunderstanding 
at the time and misinterpretation later 
were bound to occur. ; 
Both the words “mystery” and 

“mysticism”? come. from the same 

Greek root. “‘Mystery” was taken 

over by Christianity from the pre- 

Christian mystery religions; ‘‘mystic- 

ism” in its Christian significance was 

unknown to the Greeks and traces its 
parentage to the eucharistic liturgy. 

This learned symposium from the 

pens of such well known writers as 

Fathers Plé, Bouyer, Hislop, Leonard 

and Canon Cerfaux seeks to clarify 

the exact meaning of these words and 
show their full significance. To live the 

mystery that is Christ ‘is to live as a 

true mystic. 

Galway FREDERICK M. JONES 
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The First International Congress on 
Pastoral Liturgy 


PLACID MURRAY 


HE purpose of the Assisi World Congress on Pastoral Liturgy 
fhe to provide a panoramic view of the liturgical legislation 

of Pope Pius XII, and of its effects on the cure of souls. It was 
a survey on a broad basis of existing conditions, not. a meeting to 
prepare proposals for further legislation. No discussions were 
arranged to follow the lectures: not because discussion was un- 
welcome, but because, as Cardinal Cicognani, the President of the 
Congress, explained in his opening address, the true task of the 
Congress was to illustrate the prodigious activity already exercised 
by the present Holy Father in liturgical matters. Suggestions were 
of course made for improvements in the existing legislation, and in 
one field—that of Breviary Reform—Cardinal Lercaro spoke of 
_ changes to come within “fa not too distant future.” Cardinal 

Cicognani referred to the “‘delicata cortesia” with which the Holy 
Father is ready to listen to proposals submitted to him. 

Organised by the four liturgical centres from Italy, Germany 
(Trier), France (Paris), and Switzerland (Lugano), the Congress was 
presided over by five Cardinals, all of whom attended the majority 
of the sessions, except Cardinal Cicognani, who was taken ill in 


the course of the Congress. Cardinal Mooney of Detroit, Vice- 


President for the English-speaking countries, was unable to attend 
on account of ill-health, while Cardinal Ottaviani of the Holy 
Office joined the group at the papal audience. About eighty other 
prelates attended, including the official representative of the Irish 
hierarchy, Most Reverend Dr. MacNamee, Bishop of Ardagh and 
Clonmacnoise. All these prelates sat on a raised platform during 
the meeting, while the body of the magnificent modern hall was 
filled by priests from all over the world. Some laypeople and nuns 
also attended. The English-speaking group constituted roughly 
one-tenth of the total number (approximately 150 out of an approxi- 
mate total of 1,500), and indeed English was a lingua franca in the 
steep streets of Assisi throughout the Congress. 

Of the speakers, four were Cardinals (Cicognani of the Roman 
Curia, Lercaro of Bologna, Gerlier of Lyons, Frings of Cologne), 
seven were diocesan bishops (from Indonesia, Spain, France, U.S.A., 
East and Western Germany), the others were the well-known 
scholars Antonelli, Bea, Capelle, Jungmann, Rousseau and Wagner. 
Few Catholic gatherings in recent years have been as remarkable 
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by the presence in such numbers of distinguished churchmen from 
every country in the world. 

The Holy Father’s principal liturgical reforms have affected Holy 
Week, the Reform of the Breviary, the issue of Bilingual Rituals, 
and the mitigation of the Eucharistic fast. All these were treated of 
by the persons most competent to speak of them, v.g. one of the 
speakers on Holy Week was Father Antonelli, O.F.M., who had 
played a large part in the preparation of the Decree. In addition, 
contributions—of great originality and depth—to Liturgical 
Theology were made by Father Jungmann, S.J. on the essentially 
pastoral nature of the Liturgy, and by Father Bea, S.J. on the 
instruction of the faithful during Mass by the use of the scriptural 
texts read at Mass. Abbot Capelle of Louvain gave a sound and 
comprehensive commentary of the two Encyclicals on the Liturgy: 
Mystici Corporis and Mediator Dei. The full text of the Proceedings 
of the Congress will be available later on in Englisht and an essay 
on the doctrinal aspect of the problems raised will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of Doctrine and Life.? The brief account which 
follows here is an attempt to put in a nutshell, the sessions of the 
Congress dealing with Holy Week and the Reform of the Breviary.® 


Holy Week 


There can be no doubt that the Restored Holy Week rite has 
suddenly brought the possibilities and problems of liturgical par- 
ticipation to the notice of both clergy and laity in every country. 
No two forms of modern civilisation could be more poles apart 
than those of the United States and of the Soviet-controlled part of 
Eastern Germany. Yet the speakers from both these countries 
reported an enthusiastic response of the faithful to the new rites, 
and both pleaded, the one with poignancy, the other with urgency 
for a more liberal use of thé vernacular in certain parts of these 
ceremonies if the faithful are really to reap the spiritual fruit offered 
them. No paper in the whole Congress was more moving than that 
of Dr. Spuelbeck of Meissen as he described the choking grasp 
exercised by atheistic materialism over the small Catholic diaspora 
in Eastern Germany. Holy Week has proved to be a light in the 
darkness to the German Catholics now undergoing their Penal 
Days. And lest we be tempted to minimise the significance of this 


1. To be published by The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
2. Dominican Publications, Dublin. 
_ 3. These notes are based on the official summaries issued by the Press of the 
Secretariate of the Congress, and on private notes jotted down during the sessions. 
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by saying that the German character enjoys corporate action, he 
assured his hearers that his own people in that particular part of 
Germany are shy and reluctant to manifest the inner feelings of the 
heart in external devotions. The great crowds at Holy Week did not 
depersonalise the individual, did not shut him off from his neigh- 
bour, but fortified and deepened his resolution to serve his Lord. 

On account of the subtle obstruction and curtailment of Catholic 
Instruction in Eastern Germany, it is imperative for Catholics to 
make the most of the time allotted to religious functions serve as 
instruction for the faithful. Accordingly the desiderata of the bishops 
regarding Holy Week are as follows: 


i. Rubric No. 20 of Palm Sunday, which allows popular 
hymns, should be extended also to the other days. 

ii. In order to derive an immediate and maximum benefit 
from listening to the Word of God, the readings should be 
permitted in the mother tongue: ut omnes auscultent, that 
all may listen. 

iii. On account of distances to be travelled to church, and the 
danger of traversing the streets after nightfall, the Easter 
Vigil service should be permitted—at the discretion of the 
Ordinary—to be celebrated on Easter Sunday morning. 


The American speaker, the Auxiliary Bishop of Fargo, gave us an 
account of the systematic preparation for Holy Week carried out in 
the United States this year. All available means—bibliographies, 
pamphlets, newspapers, conferences, sermons, school textbooks and 
radio programmes—were used with characteristic American zest 
and thoroughness. The Reports from the ninety-three dioceses of 
the States were too varied to be summarised. The people were so 
used to being silent in church that they find it difficult to be vocal, 
nevertheless one of the clear effects of the new rite was an attitude 
of co-operation. The people were suddenly transformed from 
spectators into participants. 

The chief difficulties arose from overcrowding of the churches,’ 
and from the times fixed in the decree for the celebrations. These’ 
times were unsuited to American conditions. The chief suggestions 
submitted by the speaker were as follows:* 

i. Holy Communion ‘for the sick and for those confined 
indoors should be — on Holy — and 


4. These proposals have.the approval of Cardinal, Moodey, Vice-President of . 
the Congress for English-speaking countries; the speaker read a letter. from the. 
Cardinal to this effect. 
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ii. A morning Mass should be permitted on Holy Thursday 
morning (in addition to the evening Mass). The motive is 
to avoid overcrowding. 

iii. Two services should be permitted on Good Friday, the 
solemn one starting at noon, a simpler one to be allowed 
later on in the evening for working people. 

iv. Rubrics for Adoration of Cross to be arranged to avoid 
overcrowding and delay. 

v. Easter Vigil service to be allowed before daybreak on 

Easter Sunday morning. 

vi. The use of the vernacular allowed for Palm Sunday 
hymns, to be extended—not to the Mass—but to other 
parts of Holy Week: Litanies, Improperia, Lessons and 
Passion. 

vii. Eucharistic Fast to consist of abstention from solids for 
three hours before Mass, regardless of time of Mass. 

viii. In the thousands of towns and villages in the States where 
missionary conditions exist—not even a chapel available— 
a catechist or prayer leader to be empowered to conduct 
a form of prayer. 


A particular solemnity emanated from both these papers—the 
German and the American—since both were, in a sense, a voice 
from the grave. The speakers originally chosen—the Bishops of 
Berlin and of Kansas City—had both prepared the — and 
both med shortly before the Congress. © 


The Breviary 


The paper on the reform of the Breviary by Cardinal Lercaro 
made it clear that the whole question of the arrangement of the 
Breviary for private recitation is in the melting pot. Priests may 
look forward with confidence to a new Breviary drawn up not for 
monastic choral use, but for private use, with lessons which may 
serve as spiritual reading, with the more difficult Psalms relegated 
among the lessons, with shorter day Hours, and with greater 
emphasis on the temporal rather than on the sanctoral cycle. 

The: Cardinal, speaking in a frank and friendly—even jovial— 
tone, touched on all. these aspects. of the Divine Office; and raised 
the fundamental question of the necessity of fusing into unity the 
two sets of spiritual duties incumbent on the clergy, viz. the Office 
on the: one hand; “and ‘the ‘canonical of. meditation, 
Rosary, Visits, etc. on the other. asst 
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He implied that the monastic Office would not be changed from 
its choral nature. A most interesting suggestion he put forward 
about the time within which the Office is to be recited in private 
was to divide the obligation as follows: Matins, Lauds and Prime 
to be recited between sunset and noon of the day after; Vespers 
and Compline to be said between the afternoon and midnight. 
In this way one would avoid the rushed formalistic recitation of the 
Office. The minor hours shortened—a hymn, a short psalm, the 
Lord’s Prayer and collect—with the same or nearly always the 
same Psalm and therefore easily committed to memory, could serve 
as a brief interruption to work to raise one’s heart to God. If the 
psalter were distributed over a month, and the choral elements 
suppressed, the Office would not be a burden, even if the lessons 
were somewhat lengthened. The Breviary could become for every 
priest an anthology of spiritual reading. 

Many other urgent and practical problems were expounded, 
particularly the need of adaptation of liturgical forms in Mission 
countries—Low Mass seems an impoverished rite to converts who 
have sacrificed an immense heritage of cult and ritual form. Pressure 
of time does not allow me to deal with these problems adequately, 
and I will draw this hasty article to a close with a few words on the 
spirit of the Congress. That spirit was one of brotherhood, whether 
in the magnificent pontifical Masses in San Francesco, the affable 
and informal bearing of the Cardinals, the unrivalled opportunities 
for making world-wide contacts, the tremendous effort of organisa- 
tion behind the scenes, and the friendly welcome of Assisi itself. 
Our only regret on leaving was that we had had no time to visit the 
holy places attached to the memory of St. Francis, but no doubt 
the Poverello infused his own spirit of simplicity and sincerity into 
the great assembly gathered from every clime into the warm, 
fruitful, parched landscape of Umbria. 

PLACID MURRAY | 
Glenstal, County Limerick 
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Address of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII to ‘‘The 
International Congress on Pastoral Liturgy” 
22 September 1956. 


OU have asked Us to deliver the closing address of the 

International Congress on Pastoral Liturgy which has just 

been held in Assisi. Most readily do We accede to your request 
and bid you welcome. 

If the present position of the liturgical movement is compared 
with what it was thirty years ago, it is clear that undeniable progress 
has been made both in extent and in depth. Interest brought to the 
Liturgy, proposals put into practice, and the active participation 
of the faithful have evolved in a way that would have been difficult 
to guess at that time. The chief driving force, both in the matter of 
doctrine and of the practical applications, came from the Hierarchy, 
and in particular, from Our saintly predecessor, Pius X, who by his 
Motu Proprio “‘Abhinc duos annos” of 23 October 1913 (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, a. 5, 1913, pp. 449-451), gave a decisive impulse to the 
liturgical movement. The faithful received these directives with 
gratitude and showed themselves ready to respond to them; the 
liturgists applied themselves to their task with zeal, and soon there 
blossomed forth interesting and fruitful suggestions, even if, at 
times, certain aberrations called for correction by the Church’s 
authority. Among the numerous documents on this subject pub- 
lished in recent times, let it suffice for Us to mention three: the: 
Encyclical Letter ‘‘Mediator Dei,’ on the Sacred Liturgy, of 20: 
November: 1947 (Acta -Ap. Sedis, a. 39, 1947, pp. 522-595), the 
new decree on Holy Week, dated 16:November 1955 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis,-a. 47, 1955; -ppj 838-847), which has helped the faithful to- 
understand better:and to take a greater part in the love, sufferings - 
and triumph of Our: Saviour, and: finally the Encyclical Letter on 
Sacred Music of 25 December 1955 (Acta. Ap. Sedis, a. 48, 1956, 
pp. 5-25): The liturgical movement is thus displayed as a sign of 
God’s providential dispositions at the present time, of the move- 
ment of the Holy Spirit in the Church, to draw men more closely 
to the mysteries of the faith and the treasures of grace which are 
derived from the active participation of the faithful in the liturgical 
life. 

The Congress just concluding had for its particular end the 
demonstration of the inestimable worth of the liturgy in the sancti- 
fication of souls, and consequently in the pastoral activity of the 
Church. You have studied this aspect of the.liturgy as it is revealed 
in history, and continues to reveal itself in the present time; you 
have also examined how it is founded in the nature of things, that 
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is, how it flows from the essential elements of the liturgy. Your 
Congress, then, included a study of the historic development, some 
considerations of the existing situation, and an examination of the 
objectives to be striven after in the future and of the means suitable 
for arriving at them. After having given careful attention to your 
programme of study, We express Our wish that this new sowing of 
seed, added to those of the past, will produce rich harvests to the 
advantage of both individuals and the whole Church. 

In this address, instead of offering you more detailed directives, 
on which the Holy See has already sufficiently spoken, We have 
judged it more useful to touch on a few important points which are 
actually under discussion in the field of liturgy and dogma, and 
which hold Our special interest. We shall group these considerations 
under two headings, which will be simple pointers rather than the 
express theme We propose to develop: the Liturgy and the Church, 
the Liturgy and Our Divine Lord. . 


I. THE LITURGY AND THE CHURCH 

As We have said in the Encyclical Letter “‘Mediator Dei,” the 
liturgy is a vital function of the whole Church and not of a group 
only or of a limited Movement. ‘“‘The Sacred Liturgy establishes 
the complete public worship of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, 
namely, of the Head and of its members” (Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 39, 
1947, pp. 528-9). The Mystical Body of Our Divine Lord lives on 
the truth of Christ and on the graces which flow through its members, 
giving them life and unity within themselves and with their Head. 
Such is St. Paul’s idea when he says in the first letter to the Corin- 
thians: “All are yours, but you are Christ’s and Christ is God’s” 
(I Cor. 3:23). All then is directed towards God, His service and 
glory. The Church, filled with the gifts and the life of God, devotes 
itself with a deep and spontaneous movement to the adoration and 
praise of the infinite God, and, through the liturgy, renders to Him, 
as from a corporate body, that worship which is His due. 

To this unique act of worship, each of the members, whether 
clothed with episcopal power or belonging to the body of the faith- 
ful, brings all that he has received from God, all the powers of his 
mind, and heart and achievements. The Hierarchy in the first place, 
as holding the Deposit of Faith and the Treasury of Grace: from 
the Deposit of Faith, from the truth of Christ contained in Scripture 
and Tradition, it draws the great mysteries of the Faith, and makes 
them pass into the Liturgy—in particular, those of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation and the Redemption. But it would be difficult to find a 
truth of the Christian faith which is not expressed in some manner 
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in the Liturgy, whether it is a question of readings from the Old 
and the New Testament during Holy Mass or in the Divine Office, 
or of the riches which the mind and heart discover in the Psalms. 
Moreover, the solemn liturgical ceremonies are a profession of 
faith in action: they give concrete expression to the great truths of 
the Faith with regard to the inscrutable designs of God’s generosity 
and His inexhaustible benefits towards men, and with regard to the 
love and mercy of the heavenly Father towards the world, for the 
salvation of which He sent His Son and delivered Him to death. 

It is thus that the Church communicates in abundance in the 
Liturgy the treasures of the Deposit of Faith, the truth of Christ. 

Through the Liturgy also are diffused the riches of the Treasury 
of Grace which the Saviour has transmitted to His Apostles: 
sanctifying grace, the virtues and gifts, the power to baptize and to 
confer the Holy Spirit, to forgive sins through the sacrament of | 
Penance, and to consecrate priests. It is at the heart of the act of — 
worship that the celebration of the Eucharist, both the sacrifice and 
the reception of Communion, takes place; it is in it also, that all 
the sacraments are gathered up, and that the Church, by. means of 
the sacramentals, generously multiplies the gifts of grace in the 
most diverse circumstances. The Hierarchy ever extends its care 
to all which lends itself to give additional beauty and dignity to 
the ceremonies of the Liturgy, whether it is question of the places 
of worship, their furnishing, the liturgical vestments, sacred music 
or sacred art. 

If the Hierarchy communicates by means of the Liturgy the truth 
and the grace of Christ, the faithful, on their side, have for their 
task the reception of them, the giving to them their whole-hearted 
consent, the transforming of them into living elements of value. 
All that is offered to them—the graces of the sacrifice of the altar, 
the sacraments and sacramentals—they accept not in a passive 
manner, allowing them simply to flow over them, but offering the | 
collaboration of all their will and strength, and above all, par- | 
ticipating in the liturgical offices or at least following their per- | 
formance with fervour. They have contributed in large measure © 
and continue to contribute by a constant effort to increase the 
external solemnity of the act of worship, to build churches and 
chapels, to adorn them, to enhance the beauty of the liturgical | 
ceremonies with all the splendours of sacred art. 


To be continued in the November issue. For the 
translation we are indebted to the Vatican Press Service. ‘ 
| —EDITOR. © 
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